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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFR. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
WILLIAM CROUCH AND HIS TIMES. 
(Continued from p. 691.) 


In 1660 a distraint was made on William 
Crouch’s goods for the repair of the parish 
church of St. Bennet Fink, and a tapestry 
carpet was taken from him. In the following 

ear, being appointed to some parish office 
e was—in consequence of his refusal on con- 
scientious grounds to take an oath—committed 
to the Poultry-Compter, and detained a pris- 
oner there for eight days. Because he did 
not think it right to pay the prison fees of an 
unjust confinement, he was shut up in a cell 
with the common prisoners, where he had no 
bed, and found it difficult to walk up and 
4 down, as many of the prisoners were lying on 
the floor with a piece of timber for their pil- 
low. This imprisonment was soon followed 
by a second for the non-payment of tithes, 
for he did not think it right, he says, to ac- 
knowledge any priest but ‘‘the One Ever- 
lasting and Unchangeable Priest, Christ 
Jesus.” This imprisonment lasted for a year 
and nine months, but some liberty was al- 
lowed him by the gaoler with regard to re- 
turning home to overlook his upholstery busi- 
ness. The sinfulness which abounded in the 
rison must have been no light trial to Him. 
a letter he alludes to “ excessive drinking, 
swearing, gaming, unclean talk and evil com- 
munication.” After his liberation his suffer- 





his deep sympathy with the sufferers from the 
act for the banishment of Quakers. 

The first public meeting-place of Friends 
in London was a portion of an old building 
within Aldersgate, which was known by the 
name of Bull and Mouth, because another 
part of it was used as an inn with this sign. 
It was here, in an meee room, that eight or 
ten “ancient men Friends” met to “consult 
about and consider the affairs of Truth, .. . 
and also to make such provision to supply 
all necessary occasions which the service of 
the Church might require.” Some “ancient 
women Friends” also assembled noe 
especially to take into consideration the cir- 
cumstances of those who were prisoners for 
conscience’ sake, and of the poor. “ What 
might more immediately concern men 
Friends,” writes William Crouch, “the women 
would acquaint them therewith. And all was 
done in great love and unity; .. .. a sweet 
harmony and agreement preserved in all 
things.” This must have been a strange con- 
trast to the world without, for it was just at 
this time that Charles II came baek to Eng- 
land, and a flood of tumult and profligacy 
swept over the land. Although no Frien 
had been suspected of taking part in any con- 
federacy against the King or government, a 
law was for the banishment of Quakers 
when guilty of attending “unlawful” meet- 
ings, under color of a religious observance. 


——_y—— 
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In the summer of 1664, eight Friends were 
tried at- Hertford on this indictment. The 
grand jury could not at first agree in their 
verdict, and brought in that of ignoramus, to 
the —e of the judge. “My masters, 
what do you mean?” he eaid; “will you 
make a nose of wax of the law? Why do ye 
not find the bill?” When one of the jury 
answered that they wished to be wary since 
they were “upon men’s lives for aught they 
knew,” the judge replied, “ No, I desire not 
their lives, but their reformation.” After the 
verdict of “Guilty” had been brought in, 


the judge told four of the prisoners that if 


they would promise to go to no such meet 
ings again he would acquit them. This offer 
they of course declined; and when after- 
wards asked what they could say for them- 
selves that the sentence of transportation 
should not be passed, they snswered, ‘‘ We 
are innocent, and have transgressed no just 
law. If we must have this sentence we give 
up our bodies freely into the hands of the 
Lord; the will of the Lord be done!” “Then 
hearken to your sentence,” said the judge, 
“ye shall be transported beyond the seas, 
there to remain seven years.” 

Not long afterwards seven of these prison- 
ers were placed on board a ship bound for 
the West Indies.* But “ L’homme propose, 
Dieu dispose.” “Stormy winds, fulfilling His 
word,” forbade her to set sail. Captain and 
crew were alike convinced that Heaven was 
against them. Even between London and 
Gravesend, whilet many other vessels passed 
down the river, the Anne could, for sometime, 
make no way. More than once, after lying 
in the Downs, when they attempted to set 
sail they were baffled by headwinds. The 
sailors said they should leave the ship unless 
the prisoners were set on shore; and to this 
threat of his crew the captain yielded. As 
was needful, he supplied the Friends with a 
certificate stating that they had not “run 


*It is said by Crosse that the [first] captain ap- 
plied to refused to convey them thither, and was, in 
consequence, cast into prison. For persisting in 
this determination he was dismissed from his post 
by the owners of the vessel, but soon had a better 
situation offered him by some merchants who ad- 
mired his conscientious and courageous conduct. 
The new captain, on reconsideration, also became 
unwilling to aid in the banishment of his innocent 
fellow-countrymen, and set them at liberty. “The 
Quakers,” writes Croese, “presently set straight 
hemewards, and when they arrived their friends 
were so overjoyed that they not only beat ‘their 
breasts with their hands, but likewise tolled the 
bells, which alarmed the magistrates of the place, 
who sent for one of the seven to appear before them, 
who told them the whole series of the story; upon 
which they sent for all the seven, ordering them 
to be carried to London and delivered to another 
master, who was bound for the same course.” 








away,” but had been put on shore by him be- 
cause, from the great adversities he had met 
with since taking them on board, he thought 
the hand of the Lord was agaiust him, and 
he dared not sail with the prisoners, whom he 
found to be upright men not deserving ban- 
ishment. 

One of the seamen, named Manning, was 
greatly disappointed at the liberation of the 
Friends, having hoped, it was supposed, “ to 
make a market of them beyond sea.” He 
told the deputy at Deal that the prisoners had 
made their escape, but the captain’s certifi- 
cate proved the falseness of this accusation. 
Defeated in this attempt to regain his prey, 
he next tried force, and, with the assistance 
of two other men, dragged four of the Friends 
into a boat which he found lying on the beach, 
in order to take them back to the vessel, but 
as no one would help him to row it, he had to 
abandon his design; and, favored by a fair 
wind, the ship set sail that night. On their 
return home, the Friends informed the king 
and council by letter of their liberation. Pre- 
tending to believe that their release was 
brought about by a collusion between the 
captain and themselves, the council commit- 
ted them to prison, where they were kept for 
more than seven years. 

When, in the latter part of 1664, forty 
Friends were tried at the Old Bailey, the de- 
sires of one of the jurymen for justice might 
have put the judge to shame, for when one of 
the witnesses against the prisoners had been 
found to make two false statements, he said, 
**My Lord, I beseech you, Jet us be troubled 
with no more such evidence, for we shall not 
cast men upon such evidence as this.” But 
for thus remonstrating he was reproved by 
the judge. It was algo at this trial that some 
of the prisoners, having given general an- 
swers, such as, “I have wronged none,” “I 
am innocent,” were set aside as ‘‘ mute,” and 
their replies taken pro confesso. 

Croese states that some of those who were 
sentenced to transportation were very young, 
on one occasion a girl under the age of 16 
being included in the number; whilst, at an- 
other time, amongst those who were con- 
demned to be banished (to quote Croese's 
words) “to the outmost bounds of the remot- 
est earth, was a boy in coats pos 8o very 
young), who, being asked if he would not 
swear that he was not sixteen years old, had 
not ripeness enough of judgment to give a 
grave and pertinent answer, but replied that 
no man could remember the day of his birth, 
and that he was not born for nor trained up 
in swearing.” 

' Although in this year and the following 
more than two hundred Friends received the 
sentence of transportation, no record has been 
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found of the actual banishment of more than 
seventeen, on account of the hindrances which 
opposed their transit. Three Friends who 
were placed on board of the Mary Fortune, of 
Bristol, for banishment to Barbadoes, were 
set on shore by the captain about a fortnight 
later, with a certificate on which the follow- 
ing remarks occur: .... “Now going to 
depart, their cry and the cry of their families 
and friends are entered into the ears of the 
Lord God, and He hath smitten us even unto 
the very heart, saying, Cursed is he that part- 
eth man and wife. And, moreover, They that 
7 His people His plagues shall follow 

v wheresoever they go. And, assuredly, we 
do in part partake of them already, for our 
conscience will in no wise let us rest, for the 
Lord hath smitten us with a terrible fear, so 
that we can in no wise proceed to carry them. 
And we all know they are innocent persons, 
and do desire to walk in the fear of the Lord, 
and that they are put on board our ship 
against their wills. For these reasons and 
many more, we have put them on shore.” 
Reference is also made to “our Most Gra- 
cious Sovereign’s” law, that no Englishman 
shall be carried out of his native land against 
his will. 

The first Friends who were really sent out 
of the country were Edward Brush and James 
Harding, citizeasof London. Very early on 
a winter morning in the beginning of 1664, 
they were taken, with a friend named Robert 
Hayes, from Newgate to Black-Friars Stairs, 
and thence to Gravesend, where they were 
placed on board the Jamaica Merchant ; but 
before she set sail Robert Hayes was released 
by death from the hands of his persecutors. 
His constitution had been greatly weakened 
during his imprisonment, and, no breakfast 
being given him on the morning he was 
taken from the prison, the severity of the 
cold brought on fatal illness. “He was,” 
writes George Whitehead, “a very innocent, 
loving man, a good like person, of a fresh, 
comely countenance, deemed healthy, and in 
the prime of his strength when first impris- 
oned. I was very sorrowfully affected when 
I heard ‘how quickly he was despatched out 
of the world by the shameful cruelty and in- 
human usage of these merciless persecutors.” 
On their arrival in Jamaica, Edward Brush 
and James Harding were not confined by the 
Governor, and they both lived to return to 
their native land, where the former, although 
an old man at the time of his banishment, 
had the joy of being again united to his wife 
and only child. He was much respected by 
his neighbors and by many whose social posi- 
tion was higher than hisown. His home was 
in Bearbinder Lane, Lombard Street, and it 
was in the house adjoining his own that the 
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Plague firat broke out, soon after his trans- 
portation. 
map, brought back from Jamaica a wife and 
three infant daughters. 


James Harding, a much younger 


It was in this season of sore affliction when, 


for claiming freedom to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience, hus- 
bands were separated from wives and parents 
from their children, that George Whitehead 
wrote an epistle to his suffering brethren : 
“ Blessed are ye that give up to God’s will,” 
he says, “ and stand your ground in the power 
and authority of 
having a true respect to the cause of your 
God, choosing rather to suffer and to be trod- 
den upon rather than that that should suffer 
or be dishonored. And herein you will daily 
feel unspeakable joy and peace in the midst 
of all your sufferings. So, all Friends, feel 
your habitation in the power of the living 
God, in which life, redemption and the bless- 


is eternal Spirit, .... 


ings are felt, that keep above all temptations 
within and sufferings without.” This letter 
is dated from White Lion Prison, Southwark, 
and a copy of it was preserved by William 
Crouch, who writes at a later date concerning 
this time, “Oh! thetender care of the Lord’s 
provident hand is comfortable to my soul at 
this very instant to think upon.” 

May we ever value what our forefathers 
bought at so dear a price, never losing our 
faith with regard to the worship of God in 
spirit and in truth, although we are well 
aware that “ mere silence may be the emptiest 
of all forms!” For surely it willmever cease 
to be true that “they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.” And, aore 
than this, that “where two or three are gath- 
ered together in His name” (whether they 
be a very small assembly of believers, ‘dr in 
a large congregation of a widely different 
character), there, in accordance with His own 
announcement of the fact, is Christ in their 
midst; “ gathered together in His name,” and 
therefore in faith in His presence, as the great 
Head of the Church, ready to take into His 
own hands the care of every meeting com- 
mitted to His keeping. “The one thing (as 
an earnest worker lately remarked) for every 
one of us to do in Mission Meetings, is to act 
under the immediate inspiration of God’s 
Holy Spirit.” 

To be continued. 





THE Christian life is a long and continual 
tendency of our hearts towards that eternal 
goodness which we desire on earth. All our 
happiness consists in thirsting for it. Now 
this thirst is prayer. Ever desire to approach 
_ Creator and you will never cease to pray. 

o not think it is necessary to pronounce 
many words.—Fénélon. 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY OF BURLING- 
TON, N. J. 
BY HENRY ARMITT BROWN, 
Continued from page 693. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the 
opportunity of the Quakers arose out of the 
necessities of their enemies. Between the 
Dutch New Netherlands and the English 
Colony of Virginia, lay a noble river drain- 
ing a fertile and pleasant land. Hudson had 
discovered it in 1609, and the following year 
the dying Lord De la Warr had bequeathed 
to it his name. For thirty years the three 
Protestant nations of Europe had contended 
for its shores, each viciorious in its turn, 
until, at length, the dominion of the Dutch- 
man and the Swede came to an end forever 
and the flag of England floated in triumph 
over their few and feeble settlements. 

It was at this time, in the year 1664, that 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
eager to mend his fortunes, persuaded King 
Charles XI. to give him a large share of the 
newly acquired territory in America. It was 
hardly yet subdued, but Charles carelessly 
complied. In a patent, the date of which re- 
veals the Duke’s haste to secure the grant, 
the King conveyed to his brother all that 
territory which may be roughly described as 
lying between Delaware bay and the Cana- 
dian border. Hardly had the ink become dry 
upon this parchment when James himeelf, in 
consideration of “a competent sum of money,” 
sold what is now known as New Jersey to two 
of his friends, Sir George Carteret and Lord 
Berkeley. England was now full ot coloni- 
zation schemes. The rude interruption of the 
civil war was over, and men began to remem- 
ber the days when Smith and Raleigh were 
wont to return from America with glowing 
descriptions of what they had seen in that 
mysterious country. A sterner age had fol- 
lowed, and few now perhaps cherished the 
golden visions which had led those brilliant 
adventurers into the exploits which have im- 
mortalized their names, but there still lived in 
the Englishman of the seventeenth century the 
love of adventure, and the desire to spread 
the domirion of the Crown, and America lay 
before him an attractive field. The failure 
of Sir Edward Ployden to carry out his ro- 
mantic and fantastic plan of building up a 
power called New Albion, of which he as- 
sumed in advance the title of Earl Palatine, 
taught an unheeded lesson, and dreams of 
future empire continued to dazzle many an 
English mind. But years passed by without 
result. Carteret, the younger of the new pro- 
prietors, managed to plant some settlements 
in Eastern Jersey, where to this day the city 
of Elizabeth perpetuates the name of his ac- 
complished wife, and a few Englishmen from 


Connecticut found a precarious foothold on 
the banks of the Delaware, but for the most 
part all efforts to encourage immigration 
ended in expensive failure. As it had been 
with Massachusetts it was with Pennsylvania 
and the Jerseys. The foot of the adventurer 
was not suffered to rest in peace upon soil 
destined by the Almighty for a nobler pur- 
pose than to enrich the unworthy or mend 
the broken fortunes of an English nobleman. 
The fingers which had grasped so eagerly the 
choice places of the new continent were 
quickly to be loosened and the wilderness 
kept ready as a place of refuge for an op- 
pressed and persecuted people. After ten 
years of thankless efforts and unprofitable 
ownership, and too old to hope for a realiza- 
tion of his plans, Lord Berkeley became anx- 
ious to be rid of his province and offered it 
for sale. The opportunity was a rare one for 
the Quakers. My America they had natu- 
rally looked as a place to which they might 
escape and bear with them in peace their pe- 
culiar principles and creed. In that distant 
country they might, it seemed to them, wor- 
ship God according to their consciences. 
Three thousand miles of sea (ten times as 
great a distance then as now) would lie be- 
tween them and their enemies, and in the 
wilderness, at least, with trial and privation 
would dwell peace. 

For a while, indeed, they were deterred by 
a sentiment that was natural to men of Eng- 
lish blood. Persecution, thought some of 
them, ought not to be avoided. The trials, 
the sufferings, the dangers to which they were 
exposed it was their duty to meet, and not to 
shun. Let us endure these things for the 
glory of the truth, and not try, like cowarde, 
to avoid them. Let us bear this burden our- 
selves, nor leave it for others to take up. 
This unwillingness to flee before the face of 
persecution held them for some time resolute 
and firm. But, at length, another sentiment 
prevailed. It sprang from the thought that 
others were destined to come after them. 
There is nothing more remarkable in the his- 
tory of this country than the fact that those 
who settled it seemed everywhere alike to 
have been moved by the belief that they 
acted, not for themselves, but for posterity. 
Not for himself alone did the Pilgrim em- 
bark upon the Mayflower. Nor for himself 
alone did the Puritan seek a shelter on the 
bleak shores of Massachusetts. Not for him- 
self only did Roger Williams gather his little 
colony at the head of Narragansett Bay—and 
the same faith that he was building in the 
wilderness a place of refuge for the oppreseed 
forever led the stern re out of England. 
Not for us, but for the sake of them that shall 
come after us. This was the faith that sus- 
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tained them without a murmur through all 
the horrors of a New England winter; that 
kept their courage up while the Connecticut 
Valley rang with the warwhoop of the In- 
dian; that raised their fainting spirits be- 
neath the scorching rays of a Southern sun; 
that made them content and happy in the 
untrodden forests of New Jersey, 

“The settlement of this country,” writes 
one who witnessed it, “was directed by an 
impulse on the spirit of God’s people, not for 
their own ease and tranquility, but rather 
for the posterity that should be after them.” 

Proud may we justly be, Americans, of 
those who laid the foundations of our happi- 
ness. I know of no people who can point to 
a purer and less selfish ancestry—of no nation 
that looks back to a nobler or more honora- 
ble origin. 

There were many reasons why our forefa- 
thers, when at last they had convinced them- 
selves that it was right for them to emigrate, 
should have turned their eyes upon New Jer- 
sey. The unrelenting Puritan had long ago 
shut in their faces the door of Massachusetts 
Bay and Plymouth colony. New York had 
already been appropriated by the Datch, and 
the fellowers of Fox could find little sympa- 
thy among those who had established settle- 
ments within the wide borders of the Old Do- 
minion. Besides, George Fox himself had 
traveled across New Jersey two or three years 
before. He had seen the beauty of the South 
river and the majestic forests that lined its 
shores. The Swedes and Dutch upon its 
banks were few in number, and of a peaceful 
disposition, and the Indians, its natives, were 
noted for their gentleness. The river of De- 
laware was univeraally described as a “ goodly 
and noble river—the soil was rich and fer 
tile, the air,” as was soon to be written, was 
“very delicate, pleasant and wholesome, the 
heavens serene, rarely overcast, bearing 
mighty resemblance to the better part of 
France.” Just at this time the property of 
Lord Berkeley was put up for cake. The 
wealthier men among the Friends saw the 
opportunity, and Edward Byllynge and John 

enwick became its purchasers. A devoted 
Friend, Byllynge had been one of those who 
offered themselves as hos at Westmins- 
ter in 1659. He had suffered like all the 
rest, but had continued to be thought a man 
of property. But times were hard, and when 


the conveyance came to be made the name of 


John Fenwick, as trustee, was substituted for 
that of Byllynge, and after a little while all 
the interest of the latter was given up for the 
benefit of creditors to three trustees, Gawen 
Lowrie, Nicholas Lucas and William Penn. 
For the first time in American history ap- 
pears the name of that great man whom, in 








the words of Lord Macaulay, who viewed 
him with mistaken and unfriendly eye, “a 
great Commonwealth regards with a rever- 
ence similar to that which the Athenians 
felt for Thesius and th» Romans for Quin- 
tius.” It is interesting to remark, as one 
reads of the reluctance with which he as- 
sumed this task, how directly Penn’s con- 
nection with the settlement of Burlington led 
to the founding of Pennsylvania. 


It is now the year of grace 1675 John 


Fenwick, a soldier of the civil war and now 
a Quaker (whose memory has been recently 
preserved by the pen of a Jerseyman), soon 
set sail with his family and a small company 
of Friends. Entering the Capes after a pros- 
perous voyage, he i 

Shore at a “pleasant, rich spot,” to which, 
in memory of its peaceful aspect he 
name of Salem—an appellation which that 
quiet town has continu 
this day. 

action Zollowed. Troublesome disputes be- 
tween Fenwick and Byllynge, which it re- 
quired all the authority and address of Penn 


anded on the Eastern 
gave the 


to deserve even unto 
Two years of comparative in- 


to settle, threatened destruction to the colony. 
But at length these came to end, and the 


settlement began in earnest. There were im- 


ortant things to be done at the beginning. 
irst, the province had to be divided by 


agreement with the owner of the other half, 
and this was not accomplished until 1676. A 
line was provided to be drawn northward 
from Egg Harbor to Delaware, dividing the 
province into two. The eastern 


part was 
taken by Sir George Carteret, the other by - 
the trustees, who gave it the name of West 


New Jersey. Penn and his agents, next di- 


vided their share into one hundred parts, of 


which they assigned ten to Fenwick and 
ninety to the creditors of Byllynge. But 


their most important duty was to frame a 
constitution for the new country. This was 


no easy task. None of these men were legis- 


lators. Neither by birth nor election had 
they enjoyed the advantages of experience in 
the legislative bodies of their country. They 
were not generally men of reading or educa- 
tion (with Penn’s exception), nor of that 
training which is eonalh essential to true 
statesmanship. Nor in those days had the 
making of free constitutions been a frequent 
task. He who attempted it entered an un- 
known and dangerous country, full of dis- 
ee Lucas and Lowrie were men 
of business little known; Penn was a youth 
of two-and-thirty, and among all their associ- 
ates there were few who had knowledge, and 
none who had experience of, Statecraft. But 
they were animated by the truest spirit of 
pafanthropy by the sincerest love of liberty, 

y the warmest devotion to what they under- 
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stood to be the command of God. And they 
were, after all, worthy to lay the-foundation 
of a free and humane government. Independ- 
ence of thought, freedom of person, liberty 
of conscience ; these were the things they all 
believed in, and for them were ready to make 
any sacrifice. For liberty they had suffered 
each and all. For it, men like them had 
scorned danger and gone chanting into bat- 
tle. For the sake of it they had even wel- 
comed the horrors of civil war. For it they 
had charged their brethren at Nasby and rid- 
den roughshod over their kindred upon Mar- 
ston Moor. And now they were ready, if the 
day were lost at home, to abandon all and 
seek it beyond the sea. On liberal principles, 
ther, did they naturally determine to build 
up their new government in the wilderness, 
where a century afterward their children, for 
whom they were making so many sacrifices, 
were destined to fight over again the same 
battle with an equal courage and devotion. 
Little did they dream —those stern yet gen- 
tle men of peace—when they gave to their 
infant commonwealth freedom from all tax- 
ation, except what its own assemblies should 
impose, that a hundred years later England 
-would rise up, sword in hand, to take it back ; 
that for the sake of a principle which they 
never thought to ca]] in question the littletown 
which they were about to found would one day 
tremble at the roar of contending cannon and 
the banks of the Delaware be stained with 
English blood! Could they have been per- 
mitted to foresee the struggle that was yet to 
come they could not more wisely have pre- 
pared posterity to meetit. First they created 
an Executive and Legislative power; the 
former to be chosen by the latter, the Assem- 
bly by the people, voting to be by ballot, and 
every man capable to choose and to be chosen. 
Each member of the assembly they agreed 
“‘hath liberty of speech,” and shall receive 
for wages one shilling per day, “ that thereby 
he may be known as the servant of the peo- 
ple.” No man should be imprisoned for debt, 
nor, without the verdict of a jury, deprived 
of life, liberty or estate,” and all and every 
person in the province shall, by the help of 
the Lord and those fundamentals, be free 
from oppression and slavery. The Indian 
was to be protected in his rights and the or- 
phan brought up by the State. Religious free- 
dom in its broadest sense was to be secured, 
and no one “ in the least punished or hurt, in 
person, estate or privilege, for the sake of his 
opinion, judgment, faith or worship toward 
God in matters of religion; for no man nor 
number of men upon earth have power to 
rule over men’s consciences.” “ Such,’’ writes 
one who, though an alien to their blood and 
of a hostile creed, could do them justice, 
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“is an outline to the composition which forme 
the first easay of Quaker legislation, and en- 
titles its authors to no mean share in the 
honor of planting civil and religious liberty 
in America. “Happy would it have been 
for the children of those simple-minded men 
had they never departed from ideas so true, 
so wise and so humane! The authors of this. 
document, adopted and signed on the 3d of 
March, 1676, seem to have seen the goodness 
of their handiwork. “There,” they cry, in 
words which are at once a prophesy and a 
confession of faith, “ we lay a foundation for 
after ages to understand their liberty, as men 
and Christians, that they may not be brought 
in bondage but by their own consent. For 
we put the power in the people.” 


To be continued 





“MWY CREED.” 


A mistake was made, we know not with 
whom originating, in attributing the author- 
ship of the poetical piece, “ My Creed,” to- 
John G. Whittier. It was eo published in 
No. 22 of our present volume, and more re- 
cently it so appeared in the Ninth month 
number of the British Friend. In the next 
number of that journal the editor was taken 
to task for the admissiun, and therefore im- 
plied approbation, of what the objector 
deemed so scanty a creed. The discussion 
which followed, and which was continued pro 
and con through three numbers, was set at. 
rest in the last issue of the British Friend by 
the following note from the poet himself: 


Dear Frienp—I do not like to have a 
good man unnecessarily exercised on my ac- 
count, and hasten to say that, whatever may 
be the merits or demerits of the poem, “My 
Creed,” to which thy correspondent objects, 
it is not mine. It was written by a lady 
whose memory is sweet and precious, the late- 
Alice Carey. If I remember it rightly, it is 
not a poem which old-fashioned Quakerism 
would have felt specially called upon to re- 
buke. I quite agree with thee, however, that. 
poetry is not the best medium for doctrinal 
statement, and I am sure the author of the 
poem, under other circumstances, would have 
included other articles in her “Creed.” As 
far as it goes, I think, I should feel free to. 
endorse it. Long experience among my fel- 
low-men has caused me to attach less impor- 
tance to their particular dogmas than to the 
testimony of their lives. It seems to me that. 
the second commandment is like unto the 
first, and that the one really involves the 
other. Such was evidently the Apostle John’s 
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opinion, “He that loveth not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God, 
whom he hath not seen? ” 

I appreciate the solicitude of thy worthy 
qenepneant, that the Society of Friends 
should not be held responsible for any utter- 
ances not in accordance with its foundation 

mayen. No one, [ think, has felt that so- 
icitude more strongly than myself, especially 
as regards its vital doctrine of the immanence 
of the Divine Spirit, that alone sharply dis- 
tinguishes Quakerism from other sects, lack- 
ing which our Society would have no excuse 
for continuance. Thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 
Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass., 
10th mo. 20, 1877. 
EXTRACT FROM AN ESSAY ON “THE IMITA- 
TION OF CHRIST.” 
BY ALFRED BENNETT. 

It not unfrequently strikes me, in listening 
to earnest discourses—it may be from the 
pulpit, it may be from the gallery—that 
some of our teachers give the impression as if 
these matters of belief were the end of reli- 
gion; as if to be right in them is all they 
have to teach us—instead of being the means, 
the road, which seems to them the straightest 
to a God-like life, a true imitation of Christ. 
Where in the New Testament do we find be- 
lief separated from the evidence or result of 
belief? Except, perhaps, in one passage: 
“ The devils also believe and tremble.” But 
perhaps something of this is due to the pov- 
erty of our language as compared to the po- 
ble Greek. How poor and cold a word is 
our “believe” as compared with pisteuo/ 
How much should we lose if the correspond- 
ing Greek substantive were translated “belief” 
instead of “faith”? Where would be the 
grandeur of the eleventh chapter of the He- 
brews, beginning “ Now belief is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of thin 





not seen”? How much added depth does 

the reader of Greek get out of the admoni- 

tion of Paul and Silas to the jailer, so inade- 

puny rendered, “Believe on the Lord Jesus. 
hrist and thou shalt be saved ’’! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I want to speak a word to somebody who 
knew the venerable Benjamin Hallowell, for 
I cannot keep perfect silence when he has 
just died—just been translated, rather; for 
such death must have been to him, who was 
all life. : 

I became acquainted with him first in 
1851, when he was keeping school in Alex- 
andria, and [ called on him with a note from 
Elizabeth Foster, I think, to communicate to 











him an idea which I had received from a 
Polish friend about memorizing chronology 
in such a manner that it should really be an 
aid to the memory of history, instead of its 
being, as usual, a burden and extraneous. 


I cannot now remember the details of that 


conversation, but I remember the impression 


I received of his extraordinary intelligence 


and personality. I never forgot him, and, as 


I found afterwards, he never forgot me; and 
on my first putting into Friends’ Intelligencer 
an article upon the identity of Froebel’s and 
George Fox’s method of proceeding from that 
point within at which God and man meet, 
and living out from that, he wrote to me and 
expressed his unity with the Kindergarten 
method. 

In a year or two after (1871), when I was 
in Washington, at the Bureau of Education, 
for a few months, to answer questions and to 
make explanations to those who had been 
interested by my paper on Kindergarten cul- 
ture (which appeared in the report of the 
Commissioner of 1870), he sent a carriage 
from Sandy Spring to bring me down there 
to talk to the people at the lyceum on the 
subject, and at his request my article in the 
Friends’ Intelligencer was inserted again as I 
had revised it when [ put it into the first 
series of the Kindergarten Messenger. 

He was one among several eminent aged 
men who welcomed that effort of mine to 
introduce the subject of Froebel’s reform to 
the thoughtful of this country. Since his 
death -I have been hunting for a long letter 
he wrote me about it; and he subscribed for 
many copies, which he asked me to send to 
mothers in Montgomery county, Md., paying 
for them himself one year, thinking that they 
would afterwards keep up the subscription, 
though none did but his daughter. 

Perhaps it will quicken many minds to 
know how Benjamin Hallowell felt on this 


gs | subject, for I think everybody in the Society 


must believe that he was a foremost mind on 
educational subjects. In their mathematical 
cast of mind Froebe) and he were similar. 
They both felt that in mathematical truth 
the human and Divine were purely at one; 
and both showed that the most tender and 
rofound hearts were compatible with the 
eens exercises of the pure intellect, and 
could obey the command in its fulloess of 
loving the Lord with all the mind as well as 
heart and might; that the Christian com- 
munes with the Eternal Reason as well as 
the Infinite Love and Power. 

It is at this point, [ think, the Quaker 
creed (for, though unwritten, they have one) 
somewhat fails. The followers of George 
Fox are not quite up to the high point of 
vision of Fox himself. Like all followers, 
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they rest upon his testimony, instead of, like 
him, returning to first principles. 

But Benjamin Hallowell did not embody 
with the principle of George Fox the inevi- 
table limitations of that day. He did not 
need to rest on the traditions of even the 
Saintly Fathers, because, like those Fathers, 
he held immediate communion with God. 
He was, indeed, the Ideal Friend. 

I know Friends do not like the word 
Quaker, but it is consecrated to me by a few 
whom I have known by that denomination, 
who had no narrowness, and it seems to con- 
vey a certain characteristic. _  * 
feel as if they themselves did not realize in 
their imagination all that they are, that they 
“hig to others a greater Ideal than they de- 

ne to themselves. No body or bodies of 
people are conscious of what is best in them, 
but God knows and oe = by it. 


. PEABODY. 
’ Cambridge, Mass. 


 iurtara 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Iam “slowly improving, and striving to 
wait patiently and submissively for the better 
time.’ I am so sure of thy sympathy and 
kindly, unfailing interest in my welfare, 
manifested in various ways, that it seems as 
if it were due to thee to hear from me, and let 
thee share in my solemn rejoicing and rever- 
ent thanksgiving. Of late, there has been a 
very decided improvement, so far as the physi- 
cal is concerned —a great gain in strength and 
general health; and though I am not yet able 
to walk much, or use much exertion of any 
kind, I manage (when as well as usual) to 
get down stairs once a day, and to ride out 
now and then..... To be dependent even 
yet, more or less, upon the care of others in 
my weakness and helplessness, is a very heavy 
cross that I have daily to take upon my 
shoulders. But the cross has been lightened 
for me because I have not borne it alone, nor 
in my own strength ; and faith and trust have 
grown strong, that He who has led me safely 
thus far, as one blind, by ways that I 
knew not, will still graciously condescend to 
lead and guide me, and make a way for me 
where there seems to the eye of human vision 
nowayatall. AndsoI am restingand waiting, 
watching and trusting, content to “walk by 
faith, not by sight,” to do or not to do, as the 
Lord wills. I wish I could tell thee what this 
last year has been to me— by far the happiest, 
the most peaceful, the mst restful of my whole 
life. True, there have been some very fierce 
conflicts with the giant self; it has seemed 
almost impossible at times to give up my own 
will and patiently wait the Lord's time, 





Some very bitter tears have fallen, and dis- 
couragement and disappointment have at 
times weighed me down. And yet in the 
retrospect I know it to have been a time of 
blessing ; that it was good, all good ; that the 
“Angel of the Lord’s presence” was abiding 
with me, and in His strength, not my own, 
I gained the victory, so that not only the 
peace, but the “joy in believing” that which 
a few months ago I thought could never be 
mine, has come to be my blessed portion. 

I cast some very wistful glances this morn- 
ing toward the worshippers gathered at ——. 


I| The drawing to cast in my lot with you was 


very strong, so strong that I should not have 
been at all surprised if the way had opened in 
some very unexpected manner (as I believe it 
will some of these days) for me to get to meet- 
ing. As it was, I was truly content to tarry 
at home, knowing if “I could not go to meet- 
ing, meeting could come to me;” and 
the “Bread of Life” could be blessed~and 


broken for me alone in the quiet a 7 


in the solitude of my own chamber as if I had 
been in the midst of your favored assembly. 
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Tae Hean anp THE Hanv.—It is with 
great satisfaction that we note the growing 
tendency of the day toward greater attention 
to the training of the hand to intelligent 
and efficient use in mechanical employments, 
instead of restricting the education of our 
youth to the culture of the intellect, and to 
the storing of the memory with facts, princi- 
ples and dates. 

It has been often said that it is neither de- 
sirable nor possible to make all men mechan- 
ics; and, while this is entirely true, we may 
assert on the other hand that all will not be 
scholars; but, while we recognize this fact, 
we insist that all shall have the needful ele- 
mentary training to enable them to employ 
such talents as nature has bestowed, accord- 
ing to their needs and opportunities. 

In the educational workshop the scientific 
principles may be practically demonstrated 
as well as usefully applied, and we are greatly 
mistaken if the youth whose time is justly 
divided between his theoretical studies and 
his technological practice will not develop 
more perfectly than by the system of stimu- 
lating the brain to the neglect of the hand. 
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The recent lectures of Prof. J. D. Runkle, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, at the Franklin [ostitute in this city, 
have presented the subject very clearly before 
our people, and we may always hope for good 
results from the intelligent discussion of any 
eubject. 

Prof. Runkle alluded to the difficulties ex- 
perienced by young engineers, upon gradu- 
ating, in entering successfully upon the prac- 
tice of their profession. This difficulty he 
justly ascribes to their being taught theoreti- 
cally only, that which they must know prac- 
tically as well before they have truly learned 
the lesson of their life work. 

‘* Education,” said the lecturer, ‘‘ means 

the developing of the power of the individ- 
ual to meet and conquer the problems of 
life.” 
In order to enter with due power upon the 
conflicts of life a many-sided development is 
most desirable. The culture of the heart and 
due training in the amenities of life, the de- 
velopment of the observing and reflecting 
faculties as well as of the physical system, 
will, we trust, be the wide scope of educa- 
tional systems in the future, when education 
will be ranked as a science with well-demon- 
strated principles. 

Every variation from mental to physical 
training—from the brain to the hand—from 
theoretical to practical—is in its nature rest- 
fal and health-giving to the intellect. Some- 
thing in the nature of the philosophy of the 
Kindergarten should. accompany the whole 
process of the education of youth. Froebel 
has expressed the thought that only the his- 
tory of the human race can offer the right 
guide for studying the nature of mind and 
or guiding it correctly from childhood up. 

he methods of nature by which man has 
risen from savage barbarism to his present 
status have been so varied and so practical 
that we fail not to perceive the meaning of 
the philosopher of education. 

Again, he says: “The child’s mind un- 
folds and ripens to the understanding of 
words only by and through concrete things ; 
but they must be used consciously if the aim 
is education. Nothing—absolutely nothing 
—in the education of man must be left to 


mere accident; but the child must reproduce 
with matter what he has received into him- 
self from the external world, in order to un- 
derstand it. The child, that is the yet unde- 
veloped being, needs form, and form created 
by itself, in order to comprehend thought, or 
the intellectual; in order later to receive it 
in spirit and in truth.” 





MARRIED. 


SHINN—BARBER.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth mo. 
12th, 1877, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia held at Race Street, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, No. 532 Penn 
street, Camden, N. J., Albert W. Shinn of Julius- 
town, N. J., toEmma J., daughter of John W. and 
Ann S. Barber. 





DIED. 

JEANES.—On the 18th inst., Jacob Jeanes, M.D., 
in the 78th year of bis age; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

LEEDOM.—Suddenly, on the 22d of Twelfth mo., 
1877, George Truman, son of Joseph and Emily 
Leedom, aged 16 years; members of Radnor Monthly 
and Haverford Preparative Meetings. 


TYSON.—On the 16th inst., in Baltimore, Philip 
T. Tyson, in the 79th year of his age ; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


AN EVENING WITH THE STARS. 
BY HENRY C. HALLOWELL. 


A wise writer has observed that life’s cares 
are life’s pleasures. Certain it is, that happi- 
ness dwells mostly with those who = busy. 
Still there are times when the mind longs. for 
a change from its daily routine, atid, when 
feeling thus, there is no way in which we can 


more surely find a refreshing rest in 
the study of the heavens upon a #tarlight 
night. Looking out from our little 


planet into the mysterious depth and itmens- 
ity of Creation, watching the gratid march 
and counter march of the planets gid the 
changing phases of the whole s 8 of 
worlds surrounding us, our hearts Afe filled 
with the consciousness of a great protecting 
and all-wise Power, and our daily, worrying 
anxieties sink into comparative insignificance. 

Your older readers are, no doubt, familliar 
with the general order and motions of the 
heavenly bodies, but to some it-may be of 
interest to remember that the Sun is the 
center of our system, around which revolve 
planets or attendants, of which our earth is 
one. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune are our companions, 
in this majestic revolution about our central 
orb, the source to them and us of light and 
heat. 

An unusual number of the planets are now 
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they rest upon his testimony, instead of, like 
him, returning to first principles. 

But Benjamin Hallowell did not embody 
with the principle of George Fox the inevi- 
table limitations of that day. He did not 
need to rest on the traditions of even the 
Saintly Fathers, because, like those Fathers, 
he held immediate communion with God. 
He was, indeed, the Ideal Friend. 

I know Friends do not like the word 
Quaker, but it is consecrated to me by a few 
whom I have known by that denomination, 
who had no narrowness, and it seems to con- 
vey a certain characteristic. ; . I 
feel as if they themselves did not realize in 
their ne all that they are, that they 

ive to others a greater Ideal than they de- 

ne to themselves. No body or bodies of 
people are conscious of what is best in them, 
but God knows and — = by it. 


. PEABODY. 
’ Cambridge, Mass. 


"av RAPS” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Iam “slowly improving, and striving to 
wait patiently and submissively for the better 
time.” I am so sure of thy sympathy and 
kindly, unfailing interest in my welfare, 
manifested in various ways, that it seems as 
if it were due to thee to hear from me, and let 
thee share in my solemn rejoicing and rever- 
ent thanksgiving. Of late, there has been a 
very decided improvement, so far as the physi- 
cal is concerned —a great gain in strength and 
general health; and though I am not yet able 
to walk much, or use much exertion of any 
kind, I manage (when as well as usual) to 
get down stairs once a day, and to ride out 
now and then..... To be dependent even 
yet, more or less, upon the care of others in 
my weakness and helplessness, is a very heavy 
cross that I have daily to take upon my 
shoulders. But the cross has been lightened 
for me because I have not borne it alone, nor 
in my own strength; and faith and trust have 
grown strong, that He who has led me safely 
thus far, as one blind, by ways that I 
knew not, will still graciously condescend to 
lead and guide me, and make a way for me 
where there seems to the eye of human vision 
nowayatall. AndsoI am restingand waiting, 
watching and trusting, content to “walk by 
faith, not by sight,” to do or not to do, as the 
Lord wills. I wish I could tell thee what this 
last year has been to me— by far the happiest, 
the most peaceful, the met restful of my whole 
life. True, there have been some very fierce 
conflicts with the giant self; it has seemed 
almost impossible at times to give up my own 
will and patiently wait the Lord's time, 





Some very bitter tears have fallen, and dis- 
couragement and disappointment have at 
times weighed me down. And yet in the 
retrospect I know it to have been a time of 
blessing ; that it was good, all good ; that the 
“Angel of the Lord’s presence”’ was abiding 
with me, and in His strength, not my own, 
I gained the victory, so that not only the 
peace, but the “joy in believing” that which 
a few months ago I thought could never be 
mine, has come to be my blessed portion. 

I cast some very wistful glances this morn- 
ing toward the worshippers gathered at ——. 
The drawing to cast in my lot with you was 
very strong, so strong that I should not have 
been at all surprised if the way had opened in 
some very unexpected manner (as I believe it 
will some of these days) for me to get to meet- 
ing. As it was, I was truly content to tarry 
at home, knowing if “ I could not go to meet- 
ing, meeting could come to me;” and 
the “Bread of Life” could be blessed-and 
broken for me alone in the quiet we 
in the solitude of my own chamber as if I had 
been in the midst of your favored assembly. 
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Tae Hean anv THE Hanv.—It is with 
great satisfaction that we note the growing 
tendency of the day toward greater attention 
to the training of the hand to intelligent 
and efficient use in mechanical employments, 
instead of restricting the education of our 
youth to the culture of the intellect, and to 
the storing of the memory with facts, princi- 
ples and dates. 

It has been often said that it is neither de- 
sirable nor possible to make all men mechan- 
ics; and, while this is entirely true, we may 
assert on the other hand that all will not be 
scholars; but, while we recognize this fact, 
we insist that all shall have the needful ele- 
mentary training to enable them to employ 
such talents as nature has bestowed, accord- 
ing to their needs and opportunities. 

In the educational workshop the scientific 
principles may be practically demonstrated 
as well as usefully applied, and we are greatly 
mistaken if the youth whose time is justly 
divided between his theoretical studies and 
his technological practice will not develop 
more perfectly than by the system of stimu- 
lating the brain to the neglect of the hand. 
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The recent lectures of Prof. J. D. Runkle, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, at the Franklin Institute in this city, 
have presented the subject very clearly before 
our people, and we may always hope for good 
results from the intelligent discussion of any 
subject. 

Prof. Runkle alluded to the difficulties ex- 
perienced by young engineers, upon gradu- 
ating, in entering successfully upon the prac- 
tice of their profession. This difficulty he 
justly ascribes to their being taught theoreti- 
cally only, that which they must know prac- 
tically as well before they have truly learned 
the lesson of their life work. 


‘* Education,” said the lecturer, ‘‘ means 
the developing of the power of the individ- 
ual to meet and conquer the problems of 
life.” 

In order to enter with due power upon the 
conflicts of life a many-sided development is 
most desirable. The culture of the heart and 
due training in the amenities of life, the de- 
velopment of the observing and reflecting 
faculties as well as of the physical system, 
will, we trust, be the wide scope of educa- 
tional systems in the future, when education 
will be ranked as a science with well-demon- 
strated principles. 

Every variation from mental to physical 
training—from the brain to the hand—from 
theoretical to practical—is in its nature rest- 
ful and health-giving to the intellect. Some- 
thing in the nature of the philosophy of the 
Kindergarten should. accompany the whole 
process of the education of youth. Froebel 
has expressed the thought that only the his- 
tory of the human race can offer the right 
guide for studying the nature of mind and 
ior guiding it correctly from childhood up. 

he methods of nature by which man has 


risen from savage barbarism to his present 


status have been so varied and so practié 
that we fail not to perceive the meas 
the philosopher of education. : il 
Again, he says: “The child’s 2 
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mere accident; but the child must reproduce 
with matter what he has received into him- 
self from the external world, in order to un- 
derstand it. The child, that is the yet unde- 
veloped being, needs form, and form created 
by itself, in order to comprehend thought, or 
the intellectual; in order later to receive it 
in spirit and in truth.” 





MARRIED. 


SHINN—BARBER.—On Fuurth-day, Twelfth mo. 
12th, 1877, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia held at Race Street, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, No. 532 Penn 
street, Camden, N. J., Albert W. Shinn of Julius- 
town, N. J., toEmma J., daughter of John W. and 
Ann S. Barber. 





DIED. 


JEANES.—On the 18th inst., Jacob Jeanes, M.D., 
in the 78th year of bis age; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

LEEDOM.—Suddenly, on the 22d of Twelfth mo., 
1877, George Truman, son of Joseph and Emily 
Leedom, aged 16 years; members of Radnor Monthly 
and Haverford Preparative Meetings. 

TYSON.—On the 16th inst., in Baltimore, Philip 
T. Tyson, in the 79th year of his age ; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





AN EVENING WITH THE STARS. 
BY HENRY C. HALLOWELL. 


A wise writer has observed that life’s cares 
are life’s pleasures. Certain it is, that happi- 
ness dwells mostly with those who ere busy. 
Still there are times when the mind longs for 
a change from its daily routine, atid, when 
feeling thus, there is no way in whieh we can 
more surely find a refreshing restytian in 
the study of the heavens up 
night. Looking out from 
planet into the mysterio 
ity of Creation, watchi 
and counter march; 
changing phases) 
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stood to be the command of God. And they 
were, after all, worthy to lay the-foundation 
of a free and humane government. Independ- 
ence of thought, freedom of person, liberty 
of conscience ; these were the things they all 
believed in, and for them were ready to make 
any sacrifice. For liberty they had suffered 
each and all. For it, men like them had 
scorned danger and gone chanting into bat- 
tle. For the sake of it they had even wel- 
comed the horrors of civil war. For it they 
had charged their brethren at Nasby and rid- 
den roughshod over their kindred upon Mar- 
ston Moor. And now they were ready, if the 
day were lost at home, to abandon all and 
seek it beyond the sea. On liberal principles, 
ther, did they naturally determine to build 
up their new government in the wilderness, 
where a century afterward their children, for 
whom they were making so many sacrifices, 
were destined to fight over again the same 
battle with an equal courage and devotion. 
Little did they dream —those stern yet gen- 
tle men of peace—when they gave to their 
infant commonwealth freedom from all tax- 
ation, except what its own assemblies should 
impose, that a hundred years later England 
would rise up, sword in hand, to take it back ; 
that for the sake of a principle which they 
never thought to ca]! in question the littletown 
which they were about to found would one day 
tremble at the roar of contending cannon and 
the banks of the Delaware be stained with 
English blood! Could they have been per- 
mitted to foresee the struggle that was yet to 
come they could not more wisely have pre- 
pared posterity to meet it. First they created 
an Executive and Legislative power; the 
former to be chosen by the latter, the Assem- 
bly by the people, voting to be by ballot, and 
every man capable to choose and to be chosen. 
Each member of the assembly they agreed 
“hath liberty of speech,” and shall receive 
for wages one shilling per day, “ that thereby 
he may be known as the servant of the peo- 
ple.” No man should be imprisoned for debt, 
nor, without the verdict of a jury, deprived 
of life, liberty or estate,” and all and every 
person in the province shall, by the help of 
the Lord and those fundamentals, be free 
from oppression and slavery. The Indian 
was to be protected in his rights and the or- 
phan brought up by the State. Religious free- 
dom in its broadest sense was to be secured, 
and no one “ in the least punished or hurt, in 
person, estate or privilege, for the sake of his 
opinion, judgment, faith or worship toward 

od in matters of religion; for no man nor 
number of men upon earth have power to 
rule over men’s consciences.” “Such,” writes 
one who, though an alien to their blood and 
of a hostile creed, could do them justice, 
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“is an outline to the composition which forms 
the first easay of Quaker legislation, and en- 
titles its authors to no mean share in the 
honor of planting civil and religious liberty 
in America. “Happy would it have been 
for the children of those simple-minded men 
had they never departed from ideas so true, 
so wise and so humane! The authors of this. 
document, adopted and signed on the 3d of 
March, 1676, seem to have seen the goodness 
of their handiwork. “There,” they cry, in 
words which are at once a prophesy and a 
confession of faith, “ we lay a foundation for 
after ages to understand their liberty, as men 
and Christiane, that they may not be brought 
in bondage but by their own consent. For 
we put the power in the , 


To be continued ' 





“MY CREED.” 


A mistake was made, we know not with 
whom originating, in attributing the author- 
ship of the poetical piece, “ My Creed,” to 
John G. Whittier. It was eo published in 
No. 22 of our present volume, and more re- 
cently it so appeared in the Ninth month 
number of the British Friend. In the next. 
number of that journal the editor was taken 
to task for the admissiun, and therefore im- 
plied approbation, of what the objector 
deemed so scanty a creed. The discussion 
which followed, and which was continued pro. 
and con through three numbers, was set at. 
rest in the last issue of the British Friend by 
the following note from the poet himself: 


Dear Frienp—I do not like to havea 
good man unnecessarily exercised on my ac- 
count, and hasten to say that, whatever may 
be the merits or demerits of the poem, “ My 
Creed,” to which thy correspondent objects, 
it is not mine. It was written by a lady 
whose memory is sweet and precious, the late: 
Alice Carey. If I remember it rightly, it ie 
not a poem which old-fashioned Quakerism 
would have felt specially called upon to re- 
buke. I quite agree with thee, however, that. 
poetry is not the best medium for doctrinal 
statement, and I am sure the author of the 
poem, under other circumstances, would have 
included other articles in her “Creed.” As 
far as it goes, I think, I should feel free to. 
endorse it. Long experience among my fel- 
low-men has caused me to attach less impor- 
tance to their particular dogmas than to the 
testimony of their lives. It seems to me that. 
the second commandment is like unto the 
first, and that the one really involves the 
other. Such was evidently the Apostle John’e 
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opinion, “He that loveth not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God, 
whom he hath not seen? ” 

I appreciate the solicitude of thy worthy 
correspondent, that the Society of Friends 
heen be held responsible for any utter- 
ances not in accordance with its foundation 

rinciples. No one, [ think, has felt that so- 
icitude more strongly than myself, especially 
as regards its vital doctrine of the immanence 
of the Divine Spirit, that alone sharply dis- 
tinguishes Quakerism from other sects, lack- 
ing which our Society would have no excuse 
for continuance. Thy friend, 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 
Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass., 


10th mo. 20, 1877. 





EXTRACT FROM AN ESSAY ON “THE IMITA- 
TION OF CHRIST.” 
BY ALFRED BENNETT. 
It not unfrequently strikes me, in listening 
to earnest discourses—it may be from the 
pulpit, it may be from the gallery—that 


some of our teachers give the impression as if 


these matters of belief were the end of reli- 
gion; as if to be right in them is all they 
have to teach us—instead of being the means, 
the road, which seems to them the straightest 
to a God-like life, a true imitation of Christ. 
Where in the New Testament do we find be- 
lief separated from the evidence or result of 
belief? Except, perhaps, in one passage: 
“The devils also believe and tremble.” But 
perhaps something of this is due to the pov- 
erty of our language as compared to the po- 
ble Greek. How poor and cold a word is 
our “believe” as compared with pisteuo / 
How much should we lose if the correspond- 
ing Greek substantive were translated “belief” 
instead of “‘ faith”? Where would be the 
grandeur of the eleventh chapter of the He- 
brews, beginning “ Now belief is the substance 
of things hop2d for, the evidence of thin 
not seen”? How much added depth does 
the reader of Greek get out of the admoni- 
tion of Paul and Silas to the jailer, so inade- 
——_ rendered, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
hrist and thou shalt be saved’’! 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


I want to speak a word to somebody who 
knew the venerable Benjamin Hallowell, for 
I cannot keep perfect silence when he has 
just died—just been translated, rather; for 
such death must have been to him, who was 
all life. : 

I became acquainted with him first in 
1851, when he was keeping school in Alex- 
andria, and [ called on him with a note from 
Elizabeth Foster, [ think, to communicate to 





him an idea which I had received from a 
Polish friend about memorizing chronology 
in such a manner that it should really be an 
aid to the memory of history, instead of its 
being, as usual, a burden and extraneous. 

I cannot now remember the details of that 
conversation, but I remember the impression 
I received of his extraordinary intelligence 
and personality. I never forgot him, and, as 
I found afterwards, he never forgot me; and 
on my first putting into Friends’ Intelligencer 
an article upon the identity of Froebel’s and 
George Fox’s method of proceeding from that 
point within at which God and man meet, 
and living out from that, he wrote to me and 
expressed his unity with the Kindergarten 
method. 

In a year or two after (1871), when I was 
in Washington, at the Bureau of Education, 
for a few months, to answer questions and to 
make explanations to those who had been 
interested by my paper on Kindergarten cul- 
ture (which appeared in the report of the 
Commissioner of 1870), he sent a carriage 
from Sandy Spring to bring me down there 


to talk to the people at the lyceum on the 


subject, and at his request my article in the 
Friends’ Intelligencer was inserted again as I 
had revised it when I[ put it into the firat 
series of the Kindergarten Messenger. 

He was one among several eminent aged 
men who welcomed that effort of mine to 
introduce the subject of Froebel’s reform to 
the thoughtful of this country. Since his 
death I have been hunting for a long letter 
he wrote me about it; and he subscribed for 
many copies, which he asked me to send to 
mothers in Montgomery county, Md., paying 
for them himeelf one year, thinking that they 
would afterwards keep up the subscription, 
though none did but his daughter. 

Perhaps it will quicken many minds to 
know how Benjamin Hallowell felt on this 


gs | subject, for I think everybody in the Society 


must believe that he was a foremost mind on 
educational subjects. In their mathematical 
cast of mind Froebe) and he were similar. 
They both felt that in mathematical truth 
the human and Divine were purely at one; 
and both showed that the most tender and 
rofound hearts were compatible with the 
eenest exercises of the pure intellect, and 
could obey the command in its fulloess of 
loving the Lord with all the mind as well as 
heart and might; that the Christian com- 
munes with the Eternal Reason as well as 
the Infinite Love and Power. 

It is at this point, [ think, the Quaker 
creed (for, though unwritten, they have one) 
somewhat fails. The followers of George 
Fox are not quite up to the high point of 
vision of Fox himself. Like all followers, 
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they rest upon his testimony, instead of, like 
him, returning to first principles. 

But Benjamin Hallowell did not embody 
with the principle of George Fox the inevi- 
table limitations of that day. He did not 
need to rest on the traditions of even the 
Saintly Fathers, because, like those Fathers, 
he held immediate communion with God. 
He was, indeed, the Ideal Friend. 

I know Friends do not like the word 
Quaker, but it is consecrated to me by a few 


whom I have known by that denomination, | 


who had no narrowness, and it seems to con- 

vey a certain characteristic. . 

feel as if they themselves did not realize in 

their imagination all that they are, that they 
ive to others a greater Ideal than they de- 
ne to themselves. No body or bodies of 

people are conscious of what is best in them, 

but God knows and — = by it. 


. PEABODY. 
’ Cambridge, Mass. 


~—@SCRAPS#*&— 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Iam “slowly improving, and striving to 
wait patiently and submissively for the better 
time.” I am so sure of thy sympathy and 
kindly, unfailing interest in my welfare, 
manifested in various ways, that it seems as 
if it were due to thee to hear from me, and let 
thee share in my solemn rejoicing and rever- 
ent thanksgiving. Of late, there has been a 
very decided improvement, so far as the physi- 
cal is concerned —a great gain in strength and 
general health; and though I am not yet able 
to walk much, or use much exertion of any 
kind, I manage (when as well as usual) to 
get down stairs once a day, and to ride out 
now and then..... To be dependent even 
yet, more or less, upon the care of others in 
my weakness and helplessness, is a very heavy 
cross that I have daily to take upon my 
shoulders. But the cross has been lightened 
for me because I have not borne it alone, nor 
in my own strength; and faith and trust have 
grown strong, that He who has led me safely 
thus far, as one blind, by ways that I[ 
knew not, will still graciously condescend to 
lead and guide me, and make a way for me 
where there seems to the eye of human vision 
nowayatall. AndsoI am restingand waiting, 
watching and trusting, content to “walk by 
faith, not by sight,” to do or not to do, as the 
Lord wills. I wish I could tell thee what this 
last year has been to me— by far the happiest, 
the most peaceful, the met restful of my whole 
life. True, there have been some very fierce 
conflicts with the giant self; it has seemed 
almost impossible at times to give up my own 
will and patiently wait the Lord's time, 





Some very bitter tears have fallen, and dis- 
couragement and disappointment have at 
times weighed me down. And yet in the 
retrospect I know it to have been a time of 
blessing ; that it was good, all good ; that the 
“Angel of the Lord’s presence” was abiding 
with me, and in His strength, not my own, 
I gained the victory, so that not only the 
peace, but the “joy in believing” that which 
a few months ago I thought could never be 
mine, has come to be my blessed portion. 

I cast some very wistful glances this morn- 
ing toward the worshippers gathered at ——. 
The drawing to cast in my lot with you was 
very strong, so strong that I should not have 
been at all surprised if the way had opened in 
some very unexpected manner (as I believe it 
will some of these days) for me to get to meet- 
ing. As it was, I was truly content to tarry 
at home, knowing if “ I could not go to meet- 
ing, meeting could come to me;” and 
the “Bread of Life” could be blessed and 
broken for me alone in the quiet waiting time 
in the solitude of my own chamber as if I had 
been in the midst of your favored assembly. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 29, 1877. 





Tae Hean anp THE Hanv.—It is with 
great satisfaction that we note the growing 
tendency of the day toward greater attention 
to the trainiog of the hand to intelligent 
and efficient use in mechanical employments, 
instead of restricting the education of our 
youth to the culture of the intellect, and to 
the storing of the memory with facts, princi- 
ples and dates. 

It has been often said that it is neither de- 
sirable nor possible to make all men mechan- 
ics; and, while this is entirely true, we may 
assert on the other hand that all will not be 
scholars; but, while we recognize this fact, 
we insist that all shall have the needful ele- 
mentary training to enable them to employ 
such talents as nature has bestowed, accord- 
ing to their needs and opportunities. 

In the educational workshop the scientific 
principles may be practically demonstrated 
as well as usefully applied, and we are greatly 
mistaken if the youth whose time is justly 
divided between his theoretical studies and 
his technological practice will not develop 
more perfectly than by the system of stimu- 
lating the brain to the neglect of the hand. 
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The recent lectures of Prof. J. D. Runkle, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, at the Franklin Institute in this city, 
have presented the subject very clearly before 
our people, and we may always hope for good 
results from the intelligent discussion of any 
subject. ; 

Prof. Runkle alluded to the difficulties ex- 
perienced by young engineers, upon gradu- 
ating, in entering successfully upon the prac- 
tice of their profession. This difficulty he 
justly ascribes to their being taught theoreti- 
cally only, that which they must know prac- 
tically as well before they have truly learned 
the lesson of their life work. 


‘‘ Education,” said the lecturer, ‘‘ means 

the developing of the power of the individ- 
ual to meet and conquer the problems of 
life.” 
In order to enter with due power upon the 
conflicts of life a many-sided development is 
most desirable. The culture of the heart and 
due training in the amenities of life, the de- 
velopment of the observing and reflecting 
faculties as well as of the physical system, 
will, we trust, be the wide scope of educa- 
tional systems in the future, when education 
will be ranked as a science with well-demon- 
strated principles. 

Every variation from mental to physical 
training—from the brain to the hand—from 
theoretical to practical—is in its nature rest- 
ful and health-giving to the intellect. Some- 
thing in the nature of the philosophy of the 
Kindergarten should. accompany the whole 
process of the education of youth. Froebel 
has expressed the thought that only the his- 
tory of the human race can offer the right 
guide for studying the nature of mind and 
for guiding it correctly from childhood up. 
The methods of nature by which man has 
risen from savage barbarism to his present 
status have been so varied and so practical 
that we fail not to perceive the meaning of 
the philosopher of education. 

Again, he says: “The child’s mind un- 
folds and ripens to the understanding of 
words only by and through concrete things ; 
but they must be used consciously if the aim 
is education. Nothing—absolutely nothing 
—in the education of man must be left to 


mere accident; but the child must reproduce 
with matter what he has received into him- 
self from the external world, in order to un- 
derstand it. The child, that is the yet unde- 
veloped being, needs form, and form created 
by itself, in order to comprehend thought, or 
the intellectual; in order later to receive it 
in spirit and in truth.” 





MARRIED. 

SHINN—BARBER.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth mo. 
12th, 1877, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia held at Race Street, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, No. 532 Penn 
street, Camden, N. J., Albert W. Shinn of Julius- 
town, N. J., toEmma J., daughter of John W. and 
Ann §. Barber. 





DIED. 


JEANES.—On the 18th inst., Jacob Jeanes, M.D., 
in the 78th year of bis age; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

LEEDOM.—Suddenly, on the 22d of Twelfth mo., 
1877, George Truman, son of Joseph and Emily 
Leedom, aged 16 years; members of Radnor Monthly 
and Haverford Preparative Meetings. 

TYSON.—On the 16th inst., in Baltimore, Philip 
T. Tyson, in the 79th year of his age ; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





AN EVENING WITH THE STARS. 
BY HENRY C. HALLOWELL. 


A wise writer has observed that life’s cares 
are life’s pleasures. Certain it is, that happi- 
ness dwells mostly with those who are busy. 
Still there are times when the mind longs for 
a change from its daily routine, atid, when 
feeling thus, there is no way in which we can 


more surely find a refreshing rest. in 
the study of the heavens upon a, istarlight 
night. Looking out from our little 


planet into the mysterious depth and immens- 
ity of Creation, watching the gratid) march 
and counter march of the planets the 
changing phases of the whole s of 
worlds surrounding us, our hearts, ate filled 
with the consciousness of a great { ting 
and all-wise Power, and our daily, worrying 
anxieties sink into comparative insignificance. 

Your older readers are, no doubt, familliar 
with the general order and motions of the 
heavenly bodies, but to some it.may be of 
interest to remember that the Sun is the 
center of our system, around which revolve 
planets or attendants, of which our earth is 
one. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune are our companions, 
in this majestic revolution about our central 
orb, the source to them and us of light and 
heat. 

An unusual number of the planets are now 
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visible, forming a grand addition to the hea- 
venly display: Mars and Saturn are near 
each other, nearly over our heads as we face 
the South at about six o'clock, Jupiter is in 
the West, Venus, magnificently brilliant, to 
the East of Jupiter, and if the observer is 
watchful of the West soon after sunset, the 
bright silvery light of Mercury may soon be 
seen. It is rare that all the planets visible 
to the naked eye are above the horizon at 
once. Some of these have also attendants or 
satellites, the Earth having one (our moon), 
— 4, Saturn 8, Uranus 6, Neptune 1, 
and Mars 2, as recently discovered by Prof. 
Hall. To give some idea of the grand mag- 
nitude of this our system, it may be sant : 
First, with regard to the size of the Earth, 
that if a person were to examine 30 square 
miles a day, that is, were to travel 30 miles, 
examining one half a mile each side of his 
path, every twenty-four hours, it would take 
18,000 years to complete the survey of our 
home. This grand mass is moving around 
the Sun, with a velocity of 19 miles per se- 
cond, or 100 times as fast as a cannon ball. 
Again, were the center of the Earth, huge as 
it seems to be, placed at the center of the 
Sun, the Moon could revolve around the 
Earth at the same distance it now is, 240,000 
miles, and be still 200,000 miles within the 
surface of the Sun. The planet Saturn, look- 
ing like a brilliant point to the naked eye, is 
1,000 times as large as the Earth, and is thus 
dwindled by its immense distance, being 900 
millions of miles from us, or ten times as far 
as the Sun. 

The planets vary very much in size and in 
their distances from the Sun, and’ in their 
motions and appearances ; but the limits of 
& newepaper article prevent more than a mere 
hint at the facts connected with the worlds 
about us. 

Other wonders await us, however, beyond 
our own system. Every star that dots the 
heavens, is itself a sun, the center of a system 
of worlds. So remote are these that the 
finest telescope shows no increase in their 
apparent magnitude. We can no longer 
measure the distance by miles, but have to 
take light as our standard, it moving at the 
rate of 200,000 miles per second, or eight 
times around the Earth, while a pendulum 
swings once. We find that light, which comes 
from the Sun to us in eight minutes, requires 
ten years to come from the nearest fixed star. 
As the Sun and its attendant planets form a 
family, as it were, so the stars visible to the 
naked eye, of which our Sun is one, form a 
larger family called a nebule. From the 
most remote star of our cluster or nebuls, it 
requires light 5,000 years to reach us. The 
mind almost becomes lost in endeavoring to 
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comprehend these ideas. Some of these orbs 
may have been extinguished in the mysteri- 
ous orderings of nature, long centuries ago, 
and yet, as we perceive an object by the light 
that enters the eye, it still holds its apparent 
place, the rays having as yet uncompleted 
their journey through the illimitable regions 
of space. 

There are other families of stars, so remote 
that, although the individual members are 
as widely separated as those of our system, 
they seem like a mere vapor, or a cloud of 
light, scarcely larger than a man’s hand. 

Were a spectator upon one of these observ- 
ing us, our whole system, including the dis-. 
tant suns from whence it requires light 5,000 
years to reach us, would be dwindled to the 
size that those nebule appear to us—a dim 
patch upon thesurface of theheavens!! For 
120,000 years would we have to wing our 
flight at the immense rapidity of light, ere 
we would reach the nebulz at which we now 
look as a hazy blur in the blue expanse. 
But we are still in the midst of the Universe. 
Stars and constellations glitter around us. 
We are not lost, for “God's center is every- 
where, His circumference nowhere.” 

Although the Stars are no doubt distrib- 
uted according to some grand plan, were our 
finite minds able to comprehend it (perhaps 
more enlightened ages will be able to detect 
the system), they seem to be very irregularly 
scattered through the heavens. Some por- 
tions are thickly studded with groups and 
clusters, while others seem comparatively 
deserted, and in one direction, the field of 
the telescope reveals nothing as it looks out 
into the infinite expanse of never-ending 
ether. 

The ancients, with vivid imaginations, and 
spending much time with their flocks and 
herds in the open air, fancied a resemblance 
between the groups of fixed stars and various 
objects, and the heavens are thus mapped 
out into constellations. An acquaintance 
with the more prominent of these is not only 
of interest but of use. If the reader, at about 
eight o’clock, will take a position where an 
unobstructed view of the sky can be obtained, 
besides the planets before described, he will 
see the bright Star Lyra not far from the ho- 
rizon in the North-west. This will be our 
Polar Star after the lapse of 12,000 years. 
Who will then look upon it! In the West, 
and a little higher above the horizon than 
was Lyra, are four Stars in the Dolphin, in 
the form of a diamond, and commonly called 
Job’s Coffin. Below these are three Stars in 
the neck of the Eagle, one being Altair. In 
the South, about half as far from the horizon 
as the Dolphin, is Fomalhaut, in the Southern 
Fish. Directiy overhead is Andromeda, and 
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to the E. of it, two bright Stars in Aries, 
The Ram, E. of Aries is Taurus, The Bull, 
having in the shoulder the Pleiades, or Seven 
Sisters, one of which having disappeared, is 
spoken of as the “ Lost, Pleiad.” These can 
be better seen by not looking directly at 
them, but fixing the eye on a point of the 
heavens near them. The face of the Bull is 
formed by a number of bright Stars in the 
shape of a letter V. The brightest of these 
is Aldebaran, in the eye of the Bull. Still 
further to the East and not far above the ho- 
rizon is the majestic Constellation of Orion. 
It will be recognized by three bright Stars in 
& row forming the belt, a number of Stars in 
a line below this, at an angle forming the 
sword attached to the belt, and two other 
bright Stars above and below the belt, one in 
the shoulder and one in the foot. In the N, 
E. Capella, a bright red star in the Little 
Goat, is seen, and lower down, near the hori- 
zon, are Castor and Pollox, in Gemini, The 
Twins In the N.,and touching the horizon, 
is the Dipper, in the hind-quarters of Ursa 
Major, Great Bear, the handle of the 
Dipper forming the tail of the Bear. The 
two outer Stars of the bowl of the Dipper are 
called the Pointers, as they are in a line with 
the Polar Star, and owing to the elevation of 
the Pole of the Earth above the horizon, 
never set, and enable us to find the North 
Star at any time when there are no clonds, 
Above the N. Star, which may be found by 
the means of the Pointers, is Cassiopea’s 
Chair. In the N. W. is the Serpent, a most 
beautiful constellation, whose glittering folds 
can be readily traced with a little practice. 

There are other interesting clusters, but not 
so readily found by the casual observer. The 
position of these groups remains the same 
with respect to each other, and it will be in- 
teresting to one hitherto unfamiliar with the 
subject, to notice the movement of the Plan- 
ets among them, and also to notice that at 
different seasons they are found in other por- 
tions of the sky, but retaining the same rela- 
tive position. 

e discover with advancing years that our 
first impressions are generally inacurate, our 
minds being thus led to investigation and 
thought. The Earth to the young and igno- 
rant seems the synonym of stability, yet it is 
revolving on its own axis at the rate of 17 
miles per minute, at the Equator, and is 
whirling about the Sun, moving 19 miles in 
each second of time. It is silently changing 


its polar direction so that the North Star of 


12,000 poe hence (Lyra), will be 50 degrees 
from the present one in Ursa Major. Not 
only this, but the Sun itself is supposed to be 
moving in a grand cycle whose magnitude 
and time are incomprehensible to human 


should see the countless host o 






thought. As Humboldt eloquently says: “ If 
for a moment we could yield to the power of 
fancy, and imagine the acuteness of our vis- 
ual organs to be made equal to the extremest 
bounds of telescopic vision, and bring to- 
gether that which is now divided by long 
periods of time, the apparent rest that reigns 
in space would suddenly disappear. We 
fixed stars 
moving in thronged groups in different di- 


rections; Nebule wandering through oe 
and becoming condensed and dissolved like 
cosmical clouds; the veil of the Milky Way 
separated and broken up in many parts, and 
motion ruling supreme in every portion of 
the vault of heaven.” 


Truly “The heavens declare the glory of 


God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 


” . 


work, 
Twelfth month, 1877. 





From the Popular Science Monthly. 
MICHAEL SERVETUS. 
Continued from page 701. 


As he appears in this book, Servetus may 


be considered as the founder of the doctrine 
of real monotheism, as it was possible to con- 
ceive it in the sixteenth century. We are 
sorry to be unable to give more than a pass- 
ing notice of the chief points discussed in this 
work. He believed in a kind of Trinity, but 
modal and formal, not real and personal in 
the usual sense of the word. 


“God cannot 
be conceived as divisible,” he says; he ac- 
knowledges a Son of God and a Holy Ghost, 
finding them in the Scriptures, no word of 
which he would overlook, though putting his 
own interpretation on all they say. “The 
word Trinity,” he writes, “ is not to be found 
in Scripture. The Son and the Holy Ghost are 
no more than so many forms or aspects of 
Deity. To believe,” he continues, 
“ suffices, it is said (to salvation); but what 
folly to believe aught that cannot be under- 
stood, that is impossible in the nature of things, 
and that may even be looked on as blasphe- 
mous! Can it be that mere confusion of 
mind is to be deemed an adequate object of 
faith?” Speaking ef the Holy Ghost, Serve- 
tus forgot what is due to a subject that has 
engaged the serious thoughts of so many pious 
and learned men. He saw some portions of 
the CatholicChristian dogmas so unreasonable 
as to be unable to refrain from ridiculing 
them. Yet the idea of God to which Serve- 
tus had attained is unquestionably pure and 
grand—the only one, in fact, as we see the 
subject, that can be reasonably held by a true 
idealist. He also deals heavy blows at the 
doctrine of justification by faith, the leading 
feature of Luther’s theology, in terms neither 
complimentary nor respectful to its author, 
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nor less roughly dealt with is the leading Cal- 
vinistic theory of predestination and election. 


[This work was extensively read, and 
strongly impressed some of the noblest minds 
of the age, but was far in advance of the 
conceptions of leading Protestant Reformers. 
Toward the end of the year 1532 he went to 
Paris and entered upon the study of mathe- 
matics and physics at the University, taking 
the degree of M. A. in due time. 

To avoid attracting the notice and censure 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, he assumed 
another name, calling himself Villeneuve, 
from the town of his nativity. He remained 
several years in France, studying, lecturing, 
writing, and in every way manifesting a bold 
and candid spirit of inquiry in regard to the 
facts of nature, of science and of religion.] 


Servetus’ fate on starting in life was oppo- 
sition. Through superior endowment and 
culture, he found himself antagonistic to al- 
most all around him; his convictions were 
deep, and the haughtiness and violence of his 
disposition made it impossible to suppress 
them. The physician, therefore, met the fate 
of the theologian. It seems that he had gone 
out of the way, in his lectures, to accuse his 
fellows of ignorance, at least, of astronomy. 
The doctors of the faculty retaliated by de- 
nouncing him from their chairs as an impos- 
tor and a wind Servetus then wrote a 
pamphlet, in which he laid bare the sore 
places in the characters of his adversaries, 
even holding them up, in their ignorance, as 
the pests of society. His intentions being 
made known, the Senate of the University 
and the Parliament of Paris were petitioned 
to forbid the publication of the pamphlet; 
but Servetus outwitted them—before the day 
of citation came, the dreaded pamphlet was 


distributed to the public. The faculty of 


medicine had him summoned before the in- 
quisitor of the king as an enemy of the 
Church, on the score of heresy, implied in 
the practice of judicial astrol So thor- 
oughly, however, did he satisfy the inquisitor 
that he wasa Christian, that he left the 
court with flying colors, absolved even of all 
suspicion of heresy. The doctors, however, 
in the end, won the day. The award of the 
Parliament ordered Michael Villanovanus to 
call in his pamphlet and deposit the copies 
in the court; to pay all honor to the faculty 
and its members; and he was expressly for- 
bidden to appear in public or in any other 
way as a professor of astrology. 

rvetus now moved to Charlieu, near 











medicine. While at Charlieu (1539), having 
attained his thirtieth year, according to the 
religious tenets he professed, he had himself 
baptized. 


Pierre Paumier, one of his Paris admirers 


and friends, and now Archbishop of Vienne, 
hearing of his whereabouts, invited him to 
quit the narrow field of his practice for a 
wider one. Villeneuve accepted, and for the 
next twelve years he lived in Vienne, under 
= immediate patronage of the eminent pre- 
ate. 


Besides practising medicine, he resumed 
his connection with the publishers of Lyons, 


and among other works edited the Latin 


Bible, with comments of his own. From his 
long studies in the Scriptures he had come to 
the conclusion that, while the usual propheti- 
cal bearing ascribed to the Old Testament 
was ever to be kept in view, the text had a 
primary, literal and immediate reference to 
the age in which it was composed and to per- 
sonages, events and circumstances, among 
which the writers lived; and, according to 
this plan, he carried out the work. Yet Spi- 
noza, Astruc and others, who lived a century 
later, are called the founders of the modern 
school of Biblical exegesis, and Servetus is 
not even named as a Biblical critic and ex- 
positor ! 

We have now arrived at a momentous 
event in the life of Servetus—his theological 
correspondence with John Calvin. It seems 
to have been entered upon at the suggestion 
of John Frelon, one of the Lyons publishers. 

Servetus has been accused of having pro- 
voked the Genevese Reformer by addressing 
him in a style calculated to wound, if not to 
insult, him; and the character of the man 

ives likelihood to the charge. But, had 
lvin’s letters been preserved, we doubt 
whether the accusation would hold good ; we 
know for a certainty that the great Reformer 
applied very freely the lowest epithets to his 
opponents—“ rascal, dog, ass and swine, be- 
ing found of constant occurrence among them 
—had there been any stronger than scoundrel 
and blasphemer, they would have been hurled 
at Servetus.” Calvin’s own letter to Frelon, 
their go between, throws a great light on the 
subject. Among other things, he writes: “I 
have been led to write to him more sharply 
than is my wont, being minded to take him 
down a little in his presumption ; and, I as- 
sure you, there is no lesson he needs so much 
to learn as humility.” At any rate Servetus 
aeons the Reformer, at first, as one 
seeking aid and information from another 
presumed most capable of giving both. Cal- 
vin replied in a concise, dogmatic way which, 
indeed, could not satisfy a mind as thoroughly 


Lyons, where he resumed the practice of | made up as that of Servetus. Moreover, the 
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Reformer soon grew weary of the correspon- 
dence, so that Frelon had to interpose in be- 
half of the Spaniard in order to make the 
former answer his letters. Nor is this all; 
thinking he might escape further molestation, 
Calvin referred Servetus to his books, 
“ Institutions of the Christian Religion,” as 
though he had been a schoolboy who had en- 
tered upon a discussion with the Reformer, 
with no knowledge of his doctrines. Serve- 
tus now became his critic. The copy of the 
“ Institutions ” was sent back, copiously an- 
notated in the margin. There was hardly a 
proposition in the text that was not taken to 
pieces by him and found untenable on the 
ground of Scriptures and patristic authority, 
and this he did with the freedom of expres- 
sion in which Servetus indulged. Calvin, in 
writing to a friend, indignantly says, ‘‘ There 
is hardly a page that is not defiled by his 
vomit.” 

Servetus meanwhile had prepared another 
book, “ Christianismi Restitutio’’ (The Res- 
toration of Christianity)* with which he in- 
tended to bring religion back to more win- 
ning simplicity and purity. Having made a 
MS. copy of it, he sent it to Calvin, request- 
ing an opinion on its merits. It was on its 
reception that, writing to his friend Farel, 
Calvin made use of the following language: 
“ Servetus wrote to me lately, and besides his 
letter sent me a great volume full of his rav- 
ings, telling me with audacious arrogance 
that I should there find things stupendous 
and unheard of until now. He offers to come 
hither if I approve ; but I will not pledge my 
faith to him; for, did he come, if I have any 
authority here, I should never suffer him to go 
away alive.” We see already by what feeling 
Calvin was animated ; he hates the man who 
did not acknowledge his superiority, as he 
was accustomed to see others do, and who 
dared to criticise his opinions. Not only did 
he not even condescend to offer any strictures 
upon Servetus’ work, but he never sent back 
the MS., although repeatedly asked for it. 

Servetus, who had kept another copy for 
himself, determined to have the book printed 
anonymously. Arrangements were made 
with a printer at Vienne, and, as secrecy was 
of capital importance, a emall house away 
from the known printing establishment was 
taken; type, cases and a press, were there 
set up, and in a period of between three and 
four months an edition of 1,000 copies was 
successfully worked off. The whole impres- 


sion was then made up into bales of 100 copies 
each, and confided to friends at Lyons, 
Frankfort, etc., for safe-keeping, until the 
moment of putting them in the market abroad 
had come. 






















To be continued. 





THE glory of an age is often hidden from 
itself. Perhaps some word has been spoken 
in our day which we have not deigned to 
hear, but which is to grow clearer and louder 
through all ages. Perbaps some silent thinker 
among us is at work in his’closet, whose name 
is to fill the earth. Perhaps there sleeps in 
his cradle some reformer who is to move the 
church and the world, who is to open a new 
era in history, who is to fire the human soul 
with new hope and new daring.— Channing. 





A FOG MIRROR, 


This curious phenomenon, for which we 
have the authority of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, of the 17th, will be of in- 
terest to all who have studied the philosophy 
of reflection, and are observant of natural 
things: 


During the fog which hung over the East 
river this morning, the outside passengers of 
one of the Roosevelt street ferry boats wit- 
nessed a phenomenon which very rarely oc- 
curs, and which caused at first some alarm, 
and afterwards great surprise. When about 
midway between the New York and Wil- 
liamsburg slip—the exact location, owing to 
the dense fog, not being determinable—the 
outside | ong became alarmed at what 
appeared to be another ferry boat bearing 
down upon them in the opposite direction, 
and when first observed a seemed to be a 
few feet distant. The pilot sounded his whis- 
tle, and the steam of the other boat was seen 
to issue from the alarm pipe at the same mo- 
ment, the sounds of the whistles apparently 
blending into each other. The wheel of the 
Williamsburg boat was moved as if to steer 
her out of the way, when the other boat 
glided steadily but rapidly in the same direc- 
tion, and when the signal was rung by the 
Williamsburg pilot to stop the boat the other 
vessel seemed to stop at the same moment. 
During this interval some of the outside pas- 
sengers were enabled to recognize their own 
faces and forms, as it were, on the opposite 
boat, and, while gazing on the phenomenon, 
the fog suddenly lifted like a curtain, and a. 
clear sunlit view was presented. The oppo- 
site boat had vanished with the fog, and the 
expected collision proved to be a delusion. 


* The “ Christianismi Restitutio” of Servetus is 
one of the rarest books in the world. Of the thou- 
sand copies printed, two only are now known to 
survive ; one among the treasures of the National 
Library of Paris, the other among those of the Im- 
peria] Library at Vienna. 
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CALIFORNIA WINTER. 


A California paper, the Lake County Bee, 
thus discourses upon the delights of winter 
in that State. The seasons here are the wet 
and the dry—nature taking her rest when the 
rains cease, and the midsummer sun makes 
the land a desert for a season. We hear 
much said now of the possibility of supple- 
menting the periodic rains in California b 
the use of Artesian wells. Then, indeed, 
may be realized a land of perpetual delights: 

here are many things which strike the 
Eastern visitor with wonder when he comes 
to California, but perhaps nothing is more 
striking than the spring-like appearance of 
this ceuntry in mid-winter. In the East he 
has been accustomed from November till 
March or April to see forests stripped of 
leaves, the earth bare of verdure, the hills 
and valleys covered with snow and icicles 
pendant from tree, house and barn. The 
whistling winds had a melaacholy sound, as 
he sat indoors by a huge biazing fire, and 
when he was compelled to venture out they 
pierced to his very marrow. Here all is 
different. The October or early November 
rains cause the new grass to spring forth 
from its summer grave as if by magic, and 
soon the hills, mountains and valleys are 
clad in richest green, and remain so until 
the next summer’s sun shall turn their ver- 
dure into a harvest of hay. The cattle and 
sheep instead of having to be housed in 
barns and sheds may be seen browsing on 
every hill and growing fat and sleek on the 
new made grass. The birds warble their 
cheerful songs all the day long, and many 
flowers blossoming in the open air, give forth 
the fragrance of an early May day. The 
farmer too pursues his daily work, prepares 
his land and sows his grain every month in 
winter, and thanks Heaven his lot has been 
cast in so faira land. This is true very gen- 
erally of all parts of the State, but it is as 
strikingly true of Lake county as anywhere 
else, and no wonder visitors here in winter 
are so charmed with all its beauties. We 
have during the winter season a good deal of 
rain—always enough to insure fine crops— 
but there are many days when the sun seems 
brighter, the sky appears bluer and the air 
more balmy than anywhere else on this earth. 
California is truly a lovely State in win- 
ter,and Lake county is one of its brightest 
jewels. 






Selected. 


THE NARROW WAY. 


Believe not those who say 
The upward path is smooth, 

Lest thou shouldst stumble in the way, 
And faint before the Truth. 
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It is the only road 
Unto the realms of joy, 

But he who seeks that blest abode 
Must all his powers employ. 


Bright hopes and pure delights 
Upon his course may beam, 

And there amid the sternest heights 
The sweetest flowerets gleam. 


On all her breezes borne 
Earth yields no scents like those ; 
But he that dares not grasp the thorn 
Should never crave the rose. 


Arm, arm thee for the fight, 
Cast useless loads away ; 
Watch through the darkest night, 
Toil through the hottest day. 


Crush pride into the dust, 
Or thou must needs be slack, 
And trample down rebellious lust, 
Or it will hold thee back. 


Seek not thy honor here, 
Waive pleasure and renown ; 

The world’s dread laugh undaunted bear, 
And face its deadliest frown. 


To labor and to love, 
To pardon and endure, 

To lift thy heart to God above, 
And keep thy conscience pure. 


Be this thy constant aim, 
Thy prayer and thy delight ; 

What matters who should whisper blame, 
Or who should scorn or slight? 


What matter if thy God approves, 
And if within thy breast, 

Thou feelst the comfort of His love, 
The earnest of His rest ? 





THE NEW HEAVEN. 


My God, I'd rather look to Thee 
Than to these fancies fond, 
And wait till Thou reveal to me 

That fair and far Beyond. 


In Thee my powers, my treasures live, 
To Thee my life must tend; 

Giving Thyself, Thou dll dost give, 
O, soul-sufficing Friend ! 


And wherefore should I seek above 
Thy City in the sky? 

Since firm in faith, and deep in love, 
Its broad foundations lie ; 


Since in a life of peace and prayer, 
Nor known on earth, nor praised, 

By humblest toil, by ceaseless care, 
Its holy towers are raised. 


Where faith the soul hath purified, 
And penitence hath shriven, 
And truth is crowned and glorified, 
There—only there—is Heaven. 
—Eliza Scudder. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 
BY DAVID MAORAE, 


I remember, some years ago, the case of a 
poor woman near Moffat, who, when carry- 
ing home some “meal .pocks,” had occasion 
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to cross a field in which there was a wild bull. 
Suddenly the bull made its appearance. The 
woman ran for the dyke, the bull after her. 
The dyke was a good way off and the bull 
was making up fast. Suddenly she trip 
and fell. The monster was close upon her. 
Quick as lightning the woman tore open one 
of the “ pocks” and threw a handful of the 
meal into the brute’s eyes just as he was lower- 
ing his horns to toss her. The bull was 
blinded for the time, and plunged madly 
about unable to'see her. The woman picked 
up her “‘ meal-pocks ” and ran, justas a game- 
keeper made his appearance coming to the 
rescue. The presence of mind in this case 
consisted in the woman’s instant perception 
and execution of the best method of defence 
that deliberation could have suggested. 
People often say, when a thing is over, “ If I 
had only thought of doing so and so,” but 
presence of mind thinks of it. 

Dr. John Brown tells of 3 lady who was 
sitting on a lawn with her children around 
her when a mad dog appeared running to- 
wards them pursued by some peasants. With- 
out presence of mind the lady would either 
have shrieked and fled or‘else flung herself 
upon the dog and in seeking to save the chil- 
dren sacrificed herself. Her presence of mind, 
however, instantly suggested the best thing 
to be done. She sprang to her feet, ran for- 
ward to meet the rabid brute, received its head 
in her thick stuff gown between her knees, and 
muffling it up held it with all her might till 
the men came up. 

Another case in which a man had steadiness 
of mind todo in a sudden emergency just 
what people considering it calmly afterwards 
would say was wisest, occurred at a farm near 
Exeter. The farmer (Mr. Blight) observing 
a swarm of bees, tried to attract them by 
waving a leafy branch which he had torn 
from a bush. They came, but instead of 
pitching on it they suddenly began to gather 
on the man’s head, face, neck and hands. In- 
stead of yielding to the impulse there must 
have been, wildly to plunge about and try to 
get the swarm off—an effort which would have 
ended in his being stung to death—the man, 
the moment he saw they were settling on him, 
cried to his friends to bring a hive, and then 
stood perfectly still, though the bees were 
soon swarming inches deep all over his head 
and neck. A hive was brought and held in 
position, the bees swarmed away into it, and 
the man escaped without a single sting. 

A very remarkable and at the same time 
fearful instance of this kind of self- ion 
is given by Goldwin Smith in his “ Irish His- 
tory and Character.” A party of Whiteboys 
forced their way on bloody errand into the 
house of a man whose wife and child were in 
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the house with him. The ruffians seized the 
man and dragged him down stairs to murder 
him; and the woman knew that her turn 
would come next. There was a little closet 
in the room with a little hole in the door 
which a person placed inside could peep 
through. The woman with the swiftness of 
thought concealed the little girl in the closet 
and said to her: 

“They are murdering your father down 
stairs, and when they have done they will 
come up and murder me. While they are at 
it, watch them, and see you are able to swear 
to them when you see them in court. I will 
throw turf on the fire to give you light and 
will struggle as long as I can that you may 
have a good view.” 

Scarcely had she got the fire into a blaze 
when the ruffians, having murdered her hus- 
band, dashed into the room and sprang upon 
her. The girl, who evidently inherited her 
mother’s spirit, watched them well while her 
mother was being dispatched. She identified 
them afterwards in a court of justice and on 
her evidence they were convicted. a iagiig 

Presence of mind is often more acquired 
than natural. But frequently what seems a 
growing acquisition of this power is simply a 
growing familiarity with the kind of embar- 
rassments or dangers that at first threw the 
mind into confusion. With most men recur: 
ring embarrassments become less embarrass- 
ing; and at last the mind is left free to exer- 
cise its native sagacity, without being, even 
for an instant, disturbed.— Christian Union. 


Wuen Jesus said, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” He gave utterance to 
words that absolutely identified religion and 
morality. 


ITEMS. 
Tue little island of St. Bartholomew, lately sold 


by Sweden to France has 2,400 inhabitants. Itbe- - 
longed to France until 1784, when it was ceded to 
Sweden in exchange for the right to establish at 
Gothenberg a market for French goods. 


France.—A despatch from Paris, of the 21st in- 
stant, states: ‘“‘M. Waddington, Minister of Foreiga 
Affairs, held a reception to-day of all officials of 
the Foreign Department here, -and addressed them 
to the effect that the Republican régime was now 
claimed to be definitely established, and if this was 
distasteful to any of them they would do well to 


, | seek another career. 


Stream Transportation By CanaL.—On the Erie 
Canal, this year, besides the cable boats plying on 
the section of the canal between Buffalo and Tona- 
wanda, tugs and regular steamers have been run- 
ning all the season. The tugs came from Lake 
Champlain, Troy, and even from Baltimore, while 
others were owned in Buffalo. They went East a 
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number of times, with tows of from two to four 
boats each. Of regular steamers, propelled by their 
own machinery, there were twelve employed this 
year, four running independently and eight of them 
with a consort, which they pushed, instead of tow- 
ing. 

Tue French Signal Service is used, not only for 
giving notice of threatened storms, but to notify su- 
perintendents of coal mines whenever there is a sud- 
den fall of atmospheric pressure recorded at the 
observatories. In some mines the outflow of fire- 
damp is greatly increased by a sudden fall in at- 
mospheric pressure, and it is believed that timely 
warning of cuch changes might enable superintend- 
ents to remove from such mines all danger of dis- 
astrous fires and explosions. It has been suggested 
in London that deep mines shall be supplied with 
small pipes leading from the mouth to parts of the 
mine in which fire-damp is likely to collect, and 
that the gases shall be drawn up through the pipe 
and examined in safety before workmen are sent 
into the chambers from which the air or gas has 
been drawn for examination.—Public Ledger. 


Enetanp.—The Manchester Guardian, in its issue 
of the 20th inst., prints a despatch from its London 
correspondent, which says: “Every attempt to 
strike out a new foreign policy for the government 
revives dissensions in the Cabinet. The retirement 
of Lord Derby, Foreign Minister, is by no means im- 
probable. Among the number of rumored projects 
necessitating the summoning of Parliament are in- 
creased armaments, a war vote, and the purchase of 
the Turkish fleet.’’ , 

The London Times of the 22d inst. says: “ Dur- 
ing the past twelve months ships have been con- 
stantly employed conveying stores to Gibraltar and 
Malta, at each of which there is now a vast accu- 
mulation of war material. Orders have been re- 
ceived at Woolwich for the manufacture of sixteen- 
pounder field guns. It has also been determined 
that the four eighty-ton guns for the Jnflexible are 
to be chambered forthwith.” 

Tar Department of State received a despatch 
dated the 30th of Tenth month from the United 
States Consul at Lisbon, enclosing copies of cor- 
respondence transmitted by the Minister of For- 
eign Affuirs of Portugal in reference to the arrival 


of Henry M. Stanley at St. Paul de Loanda, and his 
reception there by the Portuguese authorities. A 
very lively interest is taken by Portugal in the im- 
portant diseoveries made by Mr. Stanley, and it is 
thought that the result will be the opening of an 
important trade with that hitherto unkaown coun- 
try lying between the vast possessions which 
Portugal has on both the east and west coasts of 
Africa. A Portuguese exploring expedition left 
Lisbon during the past sammer for the purpose of 
traversing and exploring Central Africa fiom the 
Province of Angola, on the west coast, to that of 
Mozambique, on the east coast, both being Portu- 
guese colonies; aud one object of this expedition 
was to ascertain the sources of the Congo, a prob- 
lem successfully solved by the explorer. .The mem- 
bers of this expedition met Henry M. Stanley in 
Loanda, from whom they report that they have re- 
ceived the most important and useful information, 
which will greatly facilitate them in the difficult 
task they have undertaken. 





NOTICES. 


Friends’ Meeting at the Home for Aged and In- 
firm Colored Persons to-morrow, at 3 P.M. 





Haddonfield First-day School Union will meet at 
Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day, the 29th irst., 
at 2 o’clock P.M. Trains leave Market st. ferry at 
8.15 and 11.15 A.M., and at 1.15 P.M. 

Emmor Roserts, Clerk. 

Friends’ Historical Association will meet next 
Fourth-day evening, First mo. 2d, 1878, at 8 o’clock. 
Annual election. N. E. Janney, Clerk. 

Wo. J. Jenxs, President. 





ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

A meeting to complete this organization will be 
held at Upper Dublin Meeting-house on First-day 
afternoon, First mo. 13th, 1878, at 240’clock. The 
several schools within Abington Quarter are desired 
to send reports and delegates. Interested Friends 
in all neighborhoods within its limits are solicited 
te attend, also Friends from other Unions. 

ALvin Hangs, Clerk pro tem. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 24, 1877. 


Reported ° Ho med Wk incott, 
owar . inco 
Stock Sechee, 201 Walnut seen. 
20 ena meimenngenenutll 1025¢@103 
State 6s 2d series......02+...---105 @106% 















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 

Reported by J. H. 

Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 


Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Fourta pay, 26r.—Butter. Owing to 
the continued meagre supply of better 
stock, the business shows no improve- 
ment. Medium qualities are plentiful 
and hard to move. Really fresh eggs 


Roberts & Bros. 


Pittsburg 7s water loan....... 106 @ Butter, Prints, per. 28@ 30| area little more plentiful and sell read- 
City 68 NOW....+.-.000 weceeseeseeeee LIZ @1IZ Rolis, Pa. & West’n, - 22@ 2/ily. Dressed chickens and turkeys, 
Bely Del RR 2d mtg6 . 10i/4@ South Ohio & Ind... “ 22@ 24 /| when nicely handled, are in better de- 
Catawissa RR new 7s Y44@105 N. Y. State Firxins, “ 25@ 27|)mand. Very few apples are coming 
Penna RR Ist m 6s... 0 @ Eggs—Fresh, per doz...... - 25@ 26 | forward. Potatoes are firmly held at 
Reading RR 6s 44—80 ine estern, 6 cconeccee 25 | quotations. 
Reading RR c Mm 78 Cx.....-..1004@ Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 4 13| During the past week there were 
RR C M 78 F..++000+-e10044@101 Turkeys, - i Ee 15 | weighed and sold 415 loads of hay and 
Steubenv & Ind RR 6s......... 96 Ducks, “* .» 10@ 12 | 86 loads of straw at the Farmers’ Mar- 
West Jersey RR TBmccoccccseeeee 9334@ 96 Geese, “ w=.  8@ 10) ket, at an average price of: Prime tim- 
Lehigh Navi 68 '84.........s00+ 103 @104 | Lard, prime, eS = 9@ 94 | othy, 75@80c; mixed, 65@75c.; straw, 
Lehigh Nav 6s r loan... 102K%@ Live Calves, prime Milch.... 6 8 65c° per 100 Ibs. 
Lehigh Navi 6s g i Live Cattle, per Ib ....... eocneee 5 lover seed was in better supply, and 
Lehigh Valley RR.... . 40% | Prime Sheep, “ ovo 5 | the inquiry was trifling. “Sales of 400 
Minehill RR......... - 50 @ Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 | bushels on secret terms. We quote at 
Nesquehoning RR... we 4644@ Potatoes, white, per bbl...... 2 00@ 275 | 7%@sh4c. Flax seed was wanted at 
Norristown RR......0ccecccerees % @ Jersey a © seoove 2 06@ 2 75 | $1.52@S1.54. 
Narthern Pacific prfd.......... 12 @ Apples, per DDI......++.s0000-. 3 25@ 3 75| Wheat was steady, but there was an 
Northern Central R R......... 1644@ Cranberries, per crate......... 2 00@ 2 50 | absence of: desire to operate largely. 
North Penna RR.........s0s000 - 387 @ Cc ©, POT 100.....-rereererns 2 00@ 3 00 | Sales of 3000 bushels at $1.40@$1.43 for 
Pennsylvania RR...... one Sl 3 324% | Wool, tub-washed, per lb... 37@ 38] red; S694 for amber, and $1.48@ 
Reading RR............. - 16 16% | Feathers, choice live a 50 | $1.50 for white. Rye closed at 67@78c. 
Phila & Trenton RR........ 120 @ Honey in Comb, per Ib....... 20 | for Western and Pennsylvania. Corn 





‘118 @120 


y 
Lehigh Navigation........00000- 1: tA 
Mortis Canal prfd...cocssreseee $8 ’ 


1 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 12@ 13 
“ Western, “ 1h 
Buckwheat flour, per 100.... 2 75@ 8 00 | were dull and freely offered, 


was less active, and with liberal offer- 
ings prices fell off 4@lec. per lb. Oats 


a. Ral aah 











FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER: 





FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored 
No. 596 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA 4. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all oth 
Slate work on hand or made to order. -_ - 
Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 

WILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also General Agents for the celebrated ‘ 


§toves for cooking and heating purposes. renee OF 
nd for 


Cirular. 
MADAME FOY’S 
Corset Skirt Supporter 


INCREASES IN POPULARITY 

EVERY YEAR. 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
sale —< leading jobbers and retail- 
ers. ware of imitations, and in- 
fringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 


New Haven, Conn. 





J. WM. HUTCHINSON. 
Lateof Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 


2d door below 18th st. New York. 
Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 


uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. 


HANCOCK & LEVICK, 


CONVEYANCERS 
AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
Rents and Mortgages Collected. 

A general supervision of properties if required. 


GEO. W. HANCOCK, WM. E. LEVICK, 


Civil Engineer, Conveyancer, 
40th and Lancaster Ave. 623 Walnut St. 


THE, DINGEE & CONARD O'S: 


AUTIFUL EVE 


R. H. HUTCHINSON. 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for Winter bloom, sent 
safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid va eter choice, all 
labeled, for $13 12 for $2; 19 for 33 26 for $45 35 for $5. 
For 10 cents each additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our New Guide 
to Rose Culture, and choose from over 300 finest sorts. 
We make Roses a Great een and are the largest 
Rose-Growers in America. Refer to 100,000 customers in the 
United States and Canada. THE§(DINGEE & CONARD 
C€O., RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 








InvaLIp RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 






FOLD. CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSUBANOE OOMPANY OF PHILADBLPHIA 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 


The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. AW of its sur. 
lus premiumsare returned to the members every year, thus 
rnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. All pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. Wanted. Apply to H.8. 


STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut 
Ph phia, 


tladel Pa. 
oofing Paint! 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN VERMILION PAINT (mixed 
ready for use), is the best in the world for Tin, rao 


Shingles, or anything exposed to the weather. 
Frice, $4.00 a case, containing three two-gallon cans. 


AMERICAN VERMILION WORKS, 


49 S. FRONT STREET. 
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Each number contains Tarrty-Two Paass of many 
fine Woodcut Illustrations, and one CotoreD Prats. A beau- 
tiful Garden Magazine, printed on elegant paper, and full of 


ive capleniaae. and German. Price, $1.3 a, year; 

ve copies ; 

Vick’s : “poeer Tapyeees: 60, cents in 
r overs; in elegant cloth covers, 

Pick 5 


Ps Catalogue, 300 Illustrations. only 2 cents. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE .COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN. 


Insures against Loss or emp by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 


niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 683 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheer-Iron, 519 Arch street. 

THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 

FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 235 Chestnut street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 

WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 28 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


LUPOSSNER Z| FAMCGMARERE ds 












































FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 
FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED 
MILES’ 
a» 
THE PERFECTION, OF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 
It is guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the World. 
One teaspoonful! of MILES’ PREMIUM. will go fartner than three of any other Powder. 
Delay makes ao difference with MILES’ PREMIUM. It can be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 
five hours, — as it suits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, an‘ we 
chalae em to the test. 
’ PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast of yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. Every box guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
READ WHAT PROMINENT PHILADELPHIA LADIES SAY: 
To Messrs. E. H. Miles & Co., Manufacturers of Miles’ Premiwm Baking Powder 
Gawriemex: We, the undersigned ladies, connected with the Fair, held in Horticultural Hall, from February 6th to 18th, 
for the benefit of the “ Philadeiphia Home for Infants,” hereby acknowledge your generous donation of Miles’ Premium 
g Powder, and take great pleasure in recommending it; feeling sure that there is none purer, sweeter, or more 
economical to be found in the market. 
MRS, J. K. CALDWELL, 1623 North 17th Street. | MRS. E. REMICK, 924 North Second Street. 
‘*” 'S. S. WHITE, 1622 Arch Street. “" '¥. C. SWEATMAN, 1508 Green Street. 
_ Manufactured H. MILES & CO., 114 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, | .B en ¥ 
BONNET MAKER,  [Bugivess GOLLECE . 
a 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 108 &. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
ee a 
PHILADELPHIA. Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Co. For 
B full particulars, call or send for free C 
illustrated circular, J. E. SOULE, Pres. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
te i 
Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADSLPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
| No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St, 
American and Imported gee CHANDELIERS — 
’ ' y 
Key and Stem Winding Watches ; Ana Bracket Lamps. 
Also repairing and warranting complicated | ons Seat pene 
and plain Watches and Clocks. PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 





. J. WEIDENER, 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 36S isi Street, Phila. 


ISAAC DIXON & ‘SON, 120 8. llth St., Phila. ' CG ARPETINGS. 
EVERYTHING , Seeds, Implements, mechi-|  QNE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


nery, 
‘Row Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 








roR THE tione, mailed on receipt 10 cent| MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, eto. 
stam 
FARM ‘A. B. COHU, BENJAMIN GREEN, 
s. 197 Warmer Sr., N. Y. 33 North Seoond St. Phila. 


